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Fore WORD 


“This Company needs men who 
We have splendid departmenta 
grow, we must have executives 
executives 
“Our recent appointmen 
ordination, placing responsibiliti 
plished without the necessity for 
“These two thoughts are broug 


Second Conference.” 


HE Foreword reproduced above ap- 
peared at the beginning of the official pro- 
gram and sounded the keynote of the Second 
Annual Conference. Education in Company 
nd a more general knowledge of the 
work of all departments were emphasized 
throughout the Conference as being necessary 
to enable all employees to work together, more 
effectively and so that we may have a suffi- 
cient number of men of broader training to 
fill the higher positions without going out- 
side the Company. 

Last year's Conference dealt almost en- 
tirely with the primary functions of produc- 
tion, transportation and sale of bananas and 
sugar, which are the Company's main rea- 
sons for existence. This year's Conference 
was more concerned with the so-called auxil- 
jary or service departments and functions, 
and how they can assist the primary activities 
of the Company in obtaining better results. 
Under this heading come such departments 
as Law, Accounting, Engineering, Research, 


policy @ 


| administration, but if we are to 
who understand general policy and enough 


working together to prevent mis 
es where they belong. 


going outside the Company. 
ht to your attention at the opening of our 


have sufficient vision to see our entire policy. 


continue to 


takes in our policy. 


ts and promotions have effected a program of co- 


This has been accom- 
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President. 


Budget, Statistics, Radio, etc., and everything 
having to do with employment and personnel. 
The latter includes certain items which in- 
terest every one of us as individuals as well 
as those affecting the development and han- 
dling of men along broader lines of efficiency 
and contentment. Some items of individual 
interest which were discussed are Pension 
Plans, Stock Subscription Plans, Selecting 
New Employees, Transfers, Training and 
Accident Prevention. 

Mr. Bradley W. Palmer, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, made the speech of 
welcome on behalf of the Board of Direc- 
tors, stating that they were very much in- 
terested in the Conference and especially that 
they were glad of the opportunity to bring the 
executives and various members of the or- 
ganization into closer contact with the Board 
of Directors and the Executive Committee. 
Mr. Palmer assured us that due largely to 
the influence of Mr. Preston, the Directors 
had always taken a keener interest in the 
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point of view of the executives and of all the 
employees than is the case with many other 
corporations. The growth of the Company 
has increased the responsibility of the Direc- 
tors and they appreciate the necessity of very 
close cooperation with the personnel of the 
Company. They are, therefore, keenly inter- 
ested in improving and developing the or- 
ganization, ‘They realize that it is impossible 
for them to function properly without know- 
ing what the executives are thinking about 
and what steps they believe to be necessary. 

At the Annual Dinner, which brought the 
Conference to a close, Mr. Palmer further 
expressed himself as being much impressed 
with the interest shown by everyone in at- 
tendance and that after three hard days of 
morning, afternoon and evening sessions they 
were just as much interested as at the begin- 
ning. With this attitude on the part of execu- 
tives and the apparent willingness to merge 
individual preferences for the general good 
of all, it was impossible for the Company to 
make any serious mistakes. 

Mr. Cutter in opening the Conference 
added his welcome to that of Mr. Palmer and 
stated that it was obviously impossible to 
have as many executives present as at the 
preceding Conference, and where it was im- 
possible for Heads of Departments or Divi- 
sion Managers to attend, they were repre- 
sented by capable subordinates. Similar con- 
ferences will be held from time to time which 
will give others an opportunity to attend, the 
idea being to have those men present who 
have not attended a previous Conference so 
that all may receive the benefit of getting to- 
gether and obtaining a wider knowledge of 
Company policy and the work of all. depart- 
ments. Mr. Cutter’s further remarks, and 
those made at the Annual Dinner, dealing 
with progress to date, and the particular 
points to be kept in mind during the coming 
year, have already been published in the Octo- 
ber issue of Unirrurreo. 

Throughout this Conference, and at every 
other opportunity, Mr. Cutter has continu- 
ally emphasized the need for more education 
and a wider knowledge of Company policy, 
and of the operations and working together ot 
our various departments. Untrrurrco has 
taken Mr. Cutter at his word in this matter 
and has decided to give its readers in a con- 
densed form the important points brought 
out at the Conference and the addresses and 
discussions which took place. In a few cases 
of more general interest, Unrrrurreo plans 
to publish in full in later issues some of the 
papers which were presented at the Confer- 
ence, 
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Pensions 


Mea. CUTTER said that he would be in 
favor of any pension plan that could be 
worked out on a fair basis for both the Com- 
pany and its employees but that he would 
be opposed to any plan which could not be 
permanently maintained. He did not want 
to tell our employees that they might expect 
something today and have them depend upon 
it only later to find that the plan was so ex- 
pensive that its benefits must necessarily be 
reduced, Accordingly, he had had Mr. L. 
W. Udell, Assistant Treasurer, make a de- 
tailed study of pension plans of other com- 
panies with a view to determining the most 
suitable plan with costs for this Company. 

Mr. Udell then gave a summary of the 
results of his study over a period of two or 
three years and pointed out that any suc- 
cessful plan must be scientifically constructed 
and sufficiently conservative so that it could 
remain in force for a long period of time. 
He mentioned instances of pension plans of 
numerous other companies which at the start 
were very liberal, but nearly all of these ‘plans 
cost a great deal more than was originally 
estimated, and have had to be reduced after 
employees had been led to believe that pro- 
vision had been made for their old age dis- 
ability and retirement. The experience in 
other companies indicates conclusively that any 
pension plan which offers sufficient benefits 
to make it worth while must be contributory, 
that is, the cost must be borne partly by the 
Company and partly by the employces ; other- 
wise, the cost to a company is so high that an 
adequate plan cannot be maintained. 

It was the unanimous opinion at the Con- 
ference that we should have a definite pen- 
sion plan if one can be worked out, but every- 
one realized the necessity for longer study 
and more accurate information before a suit- 
able plan could be recommended to the Execu- 
tive Committee for its approval. It is for 
this reason that the Employees Stock Pur- 
chase Plan was acted upon first so as to give 
the employees the benefit of this, pending the 


decision as to whether a pension plan is pos- 
sible. 


Employees Stock Subscription Plan 


Mer. A. E. NICHOLSON, Secretary of 
the Company, outlined briefly the history of 
the present stock subscription plan, originat- 
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ing with the Company’s undertaking in 1917 
to subscribe for Liberty Bonds in the name 
of its employees and deduct their cost in 
twenty monthly instalments. In 1921, the 
Company offered its own stock to the em- 
ployees at the then existing market price, ac- 
cepting payment in a similar period of twenty 
months, Finally on January 1, 1927, the 
present plan became effective. ‘The purpose 
of the plan is to give the employee something 
more than his pay day interest in the Com- 
pany and to make it possible for him to share 
in its future prosperity. Under these various 
plans nearly 4,000 employees have subscribed 
for over $7,000 shares or about 3.5 per cent. 
of all the stock now outstanding. The plan 
is considered to be of great mutual benefit 
both to the employees and to the Company 
and most employees who are eligible have al- 
ready subscribed. A few employees have 
found it necessary to cancel their subscrip- 
tions for various reasons. Needless to say, 
the officials of the Company are very greatly 
disappointed, in the few cases where em- 
ployees have cancelled their subscriptions, and 
they hope that in any case where a partial 
cancellation will meet the situation the em- 
ployee will keep as much stock as he can. All 
of us feel that ownership of stock represents 
a further identification with the Company 
which is our life’s work, and as such, should 
not be sacrificed, or even sold at a profit, but 
should be retained, and if possible increased 
in order to share more fully in the Company's 
success over a period of years. If experience 
shows that all employees feel the same way 
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about it, and express this feeling by keeping 
their stock permanently, there will doubtless 
be additional offerings from time to time on 
favorable terms. 


Selecting New Employees 


nA 
Me T. H. DILLON, General Manager 
of the Employment Department, following 
the lead of Mr. Cutter in his introductory 
remarks, emphasized the importance of human 
relations in the Company and the need for 
better selection and handling of personnel. 
The history and growth of the Company are 
represented by the combined history and 
growth of its individual employees and it 
these are well selected and later trained by a 
wide experience in the Company’s affairs, even 
better than has been the case in the past, there 
will be no need to worry about the prosperity 
and growth of the Company in the future. 
The real job of selecting new employees is 
not only to fill vacancies but to fill them 
with the kind of men who have enough judg- 
ment to see their opportunity in the Com- 
pany and to stick to their work, and with the 
ability to advance to more responsible posi- 
tions. 

Inasmuch as nearly all of us are stock- 
holders in the Company, it is even more to 
our interest now than heretofore to assist the 
Employment Department in attracting good 
men to the Company so as to have our start- 
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ing positions filled by the very best men that 
can be found. Everyone likes to work for a 
successful company, and it is for this reason, 
as well as others, that we are proud of our 
own Company. If we make this feeling evi- 
dent to our friends outside the Company and 
everyone with whom we come in contact, it 
will not oe long before the most desirable 
men will be seeking work with the UNitrep 
Fruit COMPANY or one of its subsidiaries, 
and our present employees will be very slow 
to leave our service. 

It was pointed out that a considerable num 
iployees had left the Company dur 
It was expensive to train 


st year. 
ind to bring them along to the point 
results. <A 


better 


ing the 

these men 
where they began to produce 
great deal of money will be saved by 
selection, in order to lower the number of 
incompetence and 
resignations can be 


employees a_ better 


discharges for other rea 
number of 
reduced by giving all 
knowledge of the opportunities with the Com 
»y having a better and more sym 
inderstanding between superiors and 


sons, and the 


pany, and 
pathetic 
subordinates 

‘he Company is growing rapidly and the 
unlimited, and 
there is no reason to believe that employees 
can do better elsewhere in the long run than 
rith 1 No employee should resign because 
with wus. Oo employee snoulc resign pecause 
of minor dissatisfactions, but he should first 
endeavor to get such matters straightened out 


opportunities are therefore 


with his superior so as to avoid quitting his 
job just at the time he is ready for advance- 


ment. 


Plans were suggested for transtierring em 
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in the entire Company 
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It was also suggested iat ems loyees for 


tropical service be first engaged for work in 
Domestic Divi 


to give the Company a chance to try 


, ' , 
sons whenever possidle in order 


out and at the same time to give the emp! 
a chance to become acquainted with the Com 
pany and its operations before going to the 
Tropics. 

Because of the continuing growth of the 
Company and the need for more men in higher 
positions, the Employment Department was 
established to select new employees, to assist 
Departments and Divisions in such matters 
as promotions and transfers and in educating 
and training employees for advancement, and 


ries on a tair and 


also to assist in Keep 


equitable Dasis as Detween departments and 


divisions, and with other companies. In othe: 
words, the establishment of the Employment 
Department is a recognition by the Board of 


Directors and higher officials of the Company 


of the importance of our personnel and the 
desire to do everything possible to afford op 
portunities for training and advancement. 


With this spirit in our organization from the 


top down, and with the continued success of 
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the Company, all employees may feel assured 
that merit and experience will be recognized, 
and that employees will be transferred and 
promoted to positions where they can be of 
greater service to both the Company and 
themselves. In this way, the Unrrep Frurr 
Company will continue to be successful and 
to offer opportunities not exceeded by any 
other company or organization. 


Introducing the New Employee to His Job 


\ { R. R. B. McELROY, Division Accoun- 
tant at New Orleans, in a thoughtful paper on 
“Introducing the New Employee to His Job,” 
pointed out the need of making plain to the 
employee upon arrival just what his job con- 
sists of, how it fits into the general Company 
operations, the great value of learning Span- 
ish, the cultivation of a tolerant attitude to- 
ward local conditions, and the importance of 
loyalty and punctuality. He called attention 
to the desirability for department heads to 
give the new employee a clear picture of what 
he may and may not expect of the Company, 
rather than leaving this to chance. He em- 
phasized what many of us are prone to for- 
get—that first impressions are lasting, and 
that every new employee should be cordially 
welcomed, introduced to his associates, and in- 
formed about their jobs and authority, so 
that he will be able most quickly to become 
serviceable to the Company and consequently 
to himself. 


How to Develop Pride in the Job 


Me. WHITING WILLIAMS, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, Consultant on Industrial 
Relations with many large corporations, who 
has devoted many years to “getting the 
worker's point of view,”’ and who has recently 
returned from a trip to Central and South 
America, gave an unusually interesting talk. 
From Mr. Williams’ general experience, 
which has been substantiated by his observa- 
tions in this Company, he suggests that all of 
us recognize that people work not only for 
money, but for other things, and that pride in 
their work and the good opinion of their fel- 
low-workers play a large part. He thinks 
that recognition of this fact, with more give 
and take between executives and employees, 
would bring about a better spirit and better 
results. This principle is just as true of one 
nationality as another, and of one job as an- 
other. In this connection, a complete under- 
standing with Spanish speaking peoples is im- 
possible without a working knowledge of the 
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Spanish language on the part of our employees. 
The employee's pride in his job, and his de- 
sire for higher social status and standing in 
the eyes of his fellow-workers, can be utilized 
to raise his standards of living, with increased 
usefulness to the Company and to himself. 
The need is not so much for more intelligence 
among the workers as it is to get them to use 
the intelligence they already have by offering 
inducements for better work. This can be 
done by giving greater recognition to the best 
workers, 


Transfers Between Departments and 
Divisions 


O N this subject we had two very significant 
papers. Mr. Ralph Keating, who has just 
been promoted to Manager of Northern Do- 
mestic Divisions, pointed out that the Com- 
pany has graduated from the stage of pioneer 
development and needs a workable substitute 
for the pioneer urge and the immediate recog- 
nition that went with small scale operations. 
Such a substitute is the new Employment De- 
partment, and one of its principal duties is to 
make sure that every man’s opportunity is 
Company wide, and not confined to the par- 
ticular department or division in which he 
happens to find himself. Transfers will en- 
able the good man to progress faster, and by 
training new employees on the job and by 
broadening their education and experience in 
Company matters will enable them to progress 
farther and do away with the former neces- 
sity of going outside the Company for men 
to fill the higher positions. It is significant 
that with transfers in 1927 running at about 
double the 1926 rate, there has been a notable 
reduction in the number of resignations and 
discharges, indicating that employees are al- 
ready recognizing the wider opportunities 
available to them throughout the Company. 
When this policy is in full effect, it should be 
possible to say: “No man can leave this Com- 
pany for a better job.” 

Mr. M, J. Connelly, Assistant to the Vice 
President in charge of Production and for- 
merly Assistant Manager, Colombia Division, 
told about the increasing demand for execu- 
tive officers of all grades due to the prospec- 
tive development of new divisions, the slowly 
increasing production costs and the keener 
competition in distribution of our products. 
Along with this increasing need he pointed 
out that when a new executive is needed, it 
often proves very difficult to find any men to 
choose from who have had the necessary 
breadth of experience to qualify them for the 
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job, The only remedy for this is careful 
training by department heads followed by 
transfers of the best men so as to familiarize 
them with more than one department and 
with more than one division. This course 
appears to be essential if we are to keep our 
higher positions adequately filled. 


Developing Employees in Tropical Divisions 
From Nationals 


ry 
Tue Company takes great pride in the 
number of nationals on its rolls in the coun- 
tries in which it operates and is making every 
effort to increase this number in its higher 
positions by developing local talent wherever 
possible. 

There were four papers on this subject— 
all containing a variety of helpful suggestions. 
Mr. A. J. Chute, District Superintendent, 
Tela Railroad Company, told of the large 
number of men imported to Honduras from 
the United States and other countries to do 
the work of the Company, and of the dif- 
ficulties encountered in keeping them satisfied. 
This situation arose because we were unable 
to obtain enough men locally for the large 
scale operations in which we are engaged. In 
recent years, however, three local sources of 
good employees have become available, and 
he believes we should make all possible use 
of them, reducing the number of new men 
hired in the United States and Europe as much 
These sources are: (1) the edu- 
cated Latin Americans, who might be induced 
to enter our employ in view of the greatly im- 


as possible. 


proved health conditions now prevailing; (2) 
the children of foreign parentage born or 


brought up in the Tropics; (3) the children 
of foreigners married to Latin Americans. 

Mr. C. E. Rollins, Assistant Manager, 
Guatemala Division, also urged strongly the 
employment of more nationals for many of the 
positions now being filled by men from other 
countries. The principal difficulty will be in 
finding enough nationals. He suggests obtain- 
ing Latin-American clerks from their capital 
cities, timekeepers to train for higher positions 
from their agricultural schools, student engi- 
neers from their engineering schools (as has 
recently been done with success in Guate- 
mala), and training our own men for railroad 
and mechanical trades by means of an appren- 
tice system. Mr, Rollins stated that there 
is every reason to believe that the right type 
of national makes a satisfactory employee, and 
that nationals should be encouraged to make 
a career with the Company. 

Mr. G. J. Goble, Assistant Manager of the 
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Jamaica Division, explained that they have 
an ample supply of labor and of good material 
for agricultural positions, 

Mr. John Mitchell, Assistant Manager, 
Banes Division, mentioned that many nationals 
were already employed in that Division, The 
people are primarily given to agriculture and 
there is a good supply of agricultural em- 
ployees, but not enough labor is available lo- 
cally for harvesting the sugar The 
present policy of the Banes Division is to em- 
ploy Cubans wherever possible, and the re- 
sults have been encouraging. 


crop. 


Training Farm E mploy ees 


Mr. E. C. Adams, Superintendent of Agri- 
culture, Panama Division, outlined methods 
in use there for training men on the farms. 
As this is the basis of the Company's opera- 
tions, and there is no source for obtaining 
men already trained, the subject is a vital one. 
First of all they study the man, his past ex- 
perience and characteristics. “Then they ex- 
plain the difficulties to overcome or avoid, the 
necessity for learning Spanish, understanding 
the laborer, and adapting himself to the habits 
of thought of the country. Thirdly, they 
place the new man under the best overseer 
available and train him in all branches of 
farm work, after which he is transferred to 
the office to learn that end. When an over- 
seer goes on vacation, a promising timekeeper 
is tried on the job to find out his capabilities. 
Overseers are kept on one assignment until 
they give promise of something better, when 
they are moved around and made familiar 
with other parts of the division. For posi- 
tions above that of overseer, more knowledge 
of accounting is required, and this is gained 
by working as a clerk or chief clerk for a 
period. 


How to Handle Discharges When Necessary 
Mr. M. M. Marsh, Manager, Costa Rica 


Division, presented a carefully thought-out pic- 
ture of the conditions which lead up to dis- 
charging men. He showed how, in most 
cases, if officials are in proper touch with their 
men, they can advise and guide them, warn 
them of their mistakes, encourage them in their 
work, and thus forestall the occurrence of a 
situation which would call for a discharge. 
If this is done, discharges should seldom be 
necessary, and then only as a last resort. The 
purpose of a discharge is to maintain dis- 
cipline and secure a higher state of efficiency. 
Causes for discharge are dishonesty, disloy- 
alty, intemperance, immorality, incompetence, 
gross negligence, undiplomatic relations, and 
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a continuance of other detrimental actions. In 
almost every case, warnings can be given and 
the employee offered a chance to redeem him- 
self. If improper handling or continued mis- 
understanding appear to be the cause of the 
trouble, the man should not be discharged 
summarily but should be transferred to an- 
other location within the division, and steps 
taken to prevent a recurrence of the situation. 
If a discharge becomes unavoidable, however, 
it should always be handled in an absolutely 
fair and impartial manner, and all the evi- 
dence carefully weighed. Any other action is 
unfair both to the Company and the emplovee. 
Under the above conditions, the employee 
usually is man enough to recognize that no 


other course was open, and leaves the service 
without ill will. 


Employee Turnover 


As regards Guatemala, Mr. L. E. Weaver, 
Superintendent of Agriculture, believes that 
remedies for the excessive number of resigna- 
tions and discharges must include: (a) more 
care in selecting new men, and giving them 
a true picture of life and work in the Tropics 
before they go there; (b) a more cordial re- 
ception on arrival at port, including introduc- 
tions to the executives and an inspection of the 
division; (c) elimination of old barrack-type 
quarters in the interest of privacy, and suf- 
ficient houses to take care of all married em- 
ployees; (d) standardization of salary limits 
in such a way as to wipe out existing in- 
equalities. 

Mr. R. H. Davis, Superintendent of Agri- 
culture at Truxillo, brings out the loss to the 
Company from excessive resignations and dis- 
charges. He figures that with men leaving 
within 15 months the loss is principally in 
money and time; with those of longer service, 
it is principally in efficiency. Besides inade- 
quate selection, in which he agrees with Mr. 
Weaver, he finds two main groups of causes 
for Americans and Europeans leaving the 
Tropics. Those having to do with the loca- 
tion include change in environment and meth- 
ods of living, lack of amusements, and dif- 
ficulty of establishing permanent home and 
family relationships and bringing up children; 
those having to do with the employment in- 
clude salary inequalities, and the questions of 
security of a man’s position, and provision for 
old age. Other ways of reducing turnover 
would be: (a) employment of more nationals 
of the country; (b) standardization of per- 
quisites; (c) using more American girls in 
various capacities in the Tropics, after they 
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have qualified in domestic divisions; (d) an 
entertainment committee in each division to 
get people’s minds off their work; (¢) pos- 
sible community living on the farms; (f) 
more thorough education of all employees and 
a greater interest in what each is doing, 


Accident Prevention 


Dr. F. X. Crawford, Port Medical Of- 
ficer at Boston, who has been in charge of 
accident work at the Revere Sugar Refinery 
for several years, recently a:tended a confer- 
ence at Chicago where representatives of most 
of the large American cornpanies were present 
to exchange ideas on this subject. More at- 
tention to this phase of industrial relations 
has been one factor in making present rela- 
tions between employer and employee more 
harmonious than ever before. Accidents can 
be reduced in six ways: (a) care in hiring em- 
ployees; (b) educating employees, especially 
foremen; (c) safety devices on machinery and 
about buildings; (d) safety committees; (e) 
cooperation of employers, employees, and medi- 
cal department; (f) medical attention. At 
the Revere Sugar Refinery, where all of these 
haye been put into effect, it is noteworthy that 
claims paid by insurance companies arising 
out of accidents have been reduced from 
$17,000 in 1922 to $3,000 in 1926. Dr. 
Crawford believes that corresponding savings 
can be made in all divisions. 


Utilizing the Engineering Department 


Mr. T. J. Barnett, Engineer for the Ba- 
nana Divisions, showed how good planning 
and engineering can reduce banana costs by 
standardizing engineering methods between 
the divisions wherever conditions are similar, 
and by utilizing the most effective engineering 
methods worked out within the Company or 
available outside it, and by a close tie-up be- 
tween the capital outlay on new developments 
and the expected life of the development. The 
soil classifications now being made, and the 
five and ten year estimates, are important steps 
in this direction. This program calls for the 
closest kind of cooperation between General 
Office and tropical engineering forces. 

Mr. E, S. Speh, Division Engineer, Tela 
Railroad Company, also spoke of the great 
usefulness of the Engineering Department in 
Boston along the lines described by Mr. Bar- 
nett. In addition, he pointed out the effective- 
ness of combining the divisional administra- 
tion of engineering, railroad construction, 
building construction, maintenance of way, 
transportation, and mechanical and motive 
power activities under the supervision of the 
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Chief Engineer, with resulting greater har- 
mony and lower costs. Where this is not the 
case, the Engineering Department can be of 
great value to these other functions. It can 
also help the Agricultural Department, par- 
ticularly on drainage and irrigation matters. 


Research 


WS 

Ma. F. $. DELLENBAUGH, Jr., Di- 
rector of General Research, defined industrial 
research as “experiments conducted carefully.” 
Its purpose is to increase profits by determining 
how best to accomplish the things desired. He 
mentioned several instances of successful re- 
search in other companies. In our own case, 
the particular problems which research is try- 
ing to solve are: (1) the relation between the 
character of soils and the spread of Panama 
disease; (2) the ripening characteristics of 
the different varieties of bananas; (3) the dif- 
ferent methods for marketing our products; 
(4) the utilization of waste lands through 
various tropical products and by-products. 
Other ways in which research may contribute 
to the general efficiency of the Company’s op- 
erations are in connection with reducing costs 
of cultivation and transportation, and also 
amount of spoilage. Research considers all 
problems possible of solution, but does not ex- 
pect to solve them all—the savings attributable 
to a small proportion of successes more than 
pay the cost of all the experiments conducted. 

Dr. O. A. Reinking, Plant Pathologist and 
a member of the Research Department, gave 
an interesting and detailed description of all 
the ills to which bananas and sugar cane are 
heir, and the many experiments now being 
conducted at our various stations to deter- 
mine their causes and cures. He also out- 
lined experiments being tried with interplant- 
ing of other crops, rotation of crops, etc., 
which might be expected to increase the pro- 
ductivity of our tropical lands. 

Mr. L. W. Minchin, Manager, Fruit Dis- 
patch Company, Boston Division, in a well 
delivered talk on Banana Sales Research stated 
that although we are still marketing bananas 
in the good old-fashioned way and will con- 
tinue to do so for a long time to come, never- 
theless we must keep up to date and try out 
some of the more modern methods of market- 
ing which have been applied in other dusi- 
nesses. He gave a summary of results ob- 
tained with the “Meloripe” experiments in 
small boxes of one-half dozen to two dozen 
each and in large boxes containing eight to 
ten hands. While these experiments have not 
been entirely conclusive they have shown the 
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necessity for the application of “research 
methods” to marketing bananas and other 
products and that our policy should be to carry 
on such experiments in a small way at first. 
If new ideas prove successful they will grow 
on their own merits. 

Professor Lewis Knudson of Cornell Uni- 
versity and Dr. Walter H. Eddy of Columbia 
University very ably entered into the discus- 
sion of the research problems. Professor 
Knudson first took up tropical cultivation, de- 
scribing the experiments under way for de- 
termining several particular points and sum- 
marizing the gain of knowledge upon Panama 
disease. He then passed on to questions of 
the physiology of ripening of bananas, dis- 
cussing the behavior of resistant varieties com- 
pared to Gros Michel fruit as found in re- 
cent work in the Research Department Lab- 
oratories performed in cooperation with him. 

Professor Eddy discussed the general prob- 
lems of the Company from a different point 
of view since he has been working upon the 
study of the food value of bananas. He de- 
scribed studies of vitamin content now being 
carried on under his supervision at the Insti- 
tute of Industrial Arts Research as well as 
experiments upon children carried out in co- 
operation with Dr, Haas of New York City. 
Dr. Eddy illustrated his remarks with very 
apt examples from his own personal experi- 
ence with other food products and devoted 
quite a little time to by-products of the ba- 
nana. He was very optimistic in regard to 
the uses of by-products, stating that they were 
based upon a fruit of admirable food value 
and therefore were of definite advantage from 
a nutritional standpoint, With these facts as a 
basis he felt that public demand could be 
created since every day purchases of foods are 
being made upon a more scientific basis and 
less by preference and tradition. 


Operating a Radio Public Sérvice Station 
Under Difficulties 


Max. W. K. H. RED, Chief Operator at 
the Bluefields, Nicaragua Station of the 
Tropical Radio ‘Telegraph Company, gave an 
interesting account of operation during the 
revolution and of how the failure of the gov- 
ernment land line turned all the business 
over to the Radio Company. In addition, 
the volume was increased by military messages. 
But throughout the difficulties and in spite of 
censorship and changing military control, the 
personnel managed to maintain the strictest 
neutrality, handle all military and civil busi- 
ness offered with accuracy and dispatch, and 
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retain the confidence and good will of all 
parties. 


Utilizing the Law Department 


Mr. S. G. Baggett, Attorney for Tropical 
Operations, spoke on the importance of the 
Law Department as an essential part of any 
business organization, and of the efforts of 
his Department to develop a corps of lawyers 
especially trained in Latin-American law. He 
emphasized the importance of securing legal 
advice and counsel in advance of a business 
undertaking of any importance and cited il- 
lustrations to show how unnecessary expense 
and trouble may sometimes be avoided by in- 
vestigating the legal phases of the question be- 
fore the investment of money in a given under- 
taking. The cooperation of all departments 
and divisions was requested so as to utilize to 
the fullest extent the services which the Law 
Department is endeavoring to furnish. 


Business Foresight 


Mr. E. N. Leonard, Chief of Budget, cov- 
ered the general principles of budget planning, 
as well as specific points in connection with 
the Company’s system. “The budget idea car- 
ries with it two management functions; first, 
planning the work through annual and 
monthly estimates, or setting up standards of 
performance for the future; and, second, 
checking results against these standards, 
which is the expense control feature of the 
system. The idea of flexibility of the budget 
was emphasized, particularly the necessity of 
revising estimates when changes in operating 
conditions and unforeseen hazards have oc- 
curred, the responsibility for revision being 
delegated to cach department head. The 
policies of being either too optimistic or too 
conservative in estimating were discussed and 
it was pointed out that a budget should al- 
ways be based on reasonable expectancy under 
normal conditions. ‘The budget represents a 
working program—an orderly plan for future 
operations which should be lived up to so 
far as is reasonably possible, but which should 
never be used either as an incentive to spend 
money, or as a blockade against expansion. 


Market Analysis and Business Statistics 


Mr. S. S. Pierce, Statistician, mentioned 
the remarkable period of prosperity and ex- 
pansion which has been enjoyed by the Unirep 
Fruit Company. This rapidity of growth 
has not been peculiar to it but is also found 
in the history of the cotton, iron and automo- 
bile industries. The cotton and iron indus- 
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tries have now entered into the period of 
stabilization with new types of problems, It 
is more than probable that the banana indus- 
try will also pass into this same period. The 
Statistical Department analyzes the funda- 
mental economic laws underlying operations 
to facilitate the transition into an era of stab- 
ilization. The influence on our prices of 
such diverse factors as quantities marketed, 
the national prosperity and the varying value 
of money are measured. Similar work, of 
course, applies to costs. This is for the pur- 
pose of adapting the Company's operations to 
the general economic situation and in accord- 
ance with the basic requirements of the busi- 
ness. 


Coordination Between Departments 


Mr. George P. Chittenden, Vice President 
in Charge of Production, pointed out that 
success in any business resulted from having all 
departments and individuals working together 
with a give and take policy for the good of 
all. He mentioned the great improvement in 
mutual understanding and cooperation be- 
tween the primary functions of production, 
transportation and sales, and of the auxiliary 
services and departments. At the same time 
he emphasized the need of outspoken frank- 
ness and constructive criticism from all de- 
partments and individuals in the interest of 
progress and economy. He explained that the 
work of all departments in the Tropics had 
criginally been placed under the Division 
Managers and that this rule had been main- 
tained in spite of occasional adverse recom- 
mendations in order to centralize administra- 
tive and policy control within the division, and 
pointed out how this could be accomplished 
without destroying the initiative, authority 
and responsibility of the various departments. 


Coordination Between Production and Sales 


This subject was ably presented by Mr. 
I. K. Ward, President of the Fruit Dispatch 
Company. He pointed out that prices con- 
trol production in manufacturing businesses, 
whereas production controls prices in agricul- 
tural businesses like ours. It is therefore es- 
sential to have enough production year in and 
year out to prevent high prices which restrict 
volume but not to the extent of causing over- 
production and flooding the market. ‘This 
principle is now recognized in the sugar and 
cotton industries and in all agricultural enter- 
prises. A long term production program for 
bananas must make allowances for blow- 
downs, floods, drought, and other troubles, 
and in doing so it often happens that there 
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is a temporary surplus. Mr. Ward seems installation of unloading machinery. In view 
greatly encouraged by the increasing demand of the great extent of the Company’s terminal 


: . 
for bananas and anticipates a healthy growth operations and large possibilities for economies, 


*s that our aim should Mr. O’Hearn suggested centralized control, 


in our business. 


always be to produce the best fruit at the to act as a clearing house for information 
lowest cost and this can only be done by the which w yuld enable ull the divisions to reduce 
closest cooperation between production and their costs thr ugh improved methods. 

sales and by the highest efficiency th yughout 

the entire organization. 7 


2 ‘ 
HDESIDES the papers summarized above, 


Operation Economics and Supervision of ’ : } 
¥ ‘ there was a great deal of discussion from the 


Terminal and Stevedoring Expense : , 
P f floor on these and other subjects. In closing 


Mr. M. C., O’Hearn, Vice President in the conterence, Mr, Cutter said that the Com- 
charge of Northern Domestic Divisions. pany had now passed through the phase of 


showed how hard it is for a successful busi organization problems and that these frank 
ness enterprise to watch expenses, but said he discussions would be of the greatest assistance 
knew of no more important duty of operating in reaching the right solution of the newer 
officials under present conditions. As an problems that are now before us. From this 
example of what can sometimes be done. he point of view, as well as that of educating 
described the notable savings made by changes the younger men, the Conference, he stated, 
in administration and supervision of steve- had been well worth its cost, and he looked 
doring operations at New York, and by the forward to others like it in the future. 
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E wish to call again to the attention of all employees the facilities 
oftered by the Company for the safekeeping of stocks and bonds owned by 


ses . : : 
Ihe Company will keep without expense to the employees in safe deposit 
; , : : 
vaults at Boston any stocks or bonds owned by employees, and the coupons on 
, 


bonds will be cut as they mature and the interest paid to the employees. 


important that evervone should properly safeguard his stocks and 


bonds, as it is very troublesome to replace a lost stock certificatee or a bond, 


besides being somewhat expensive. 


In the case of a Unrrep Frurr Company certificate our requirements are 
that full and complete information respecting the loss be furnished and that a 
bond for twice the market value of the stock at the time the matter comes 


t I ificute and | 


to our attention be given by the owner of the by a surety com- 
pany. his means that the owner has to pay for the bond of the surety company. 


This bond costs money. Once the money is paid for the surety company bond 


it never comes back regardless of the fact that the lost certificate may be found. 


ae ‘ ; sills 
Practically all other companies have requirements similar to ours. 
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Secretary 
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The Old Golf House 

Grouville Common 

Isle of Jersey 
Channel Islands 

September 10, 1927 
Dear Mr, Cutter: 

After completion of one of the most ex- 
tended trips | have ever made for the Com- 
pany, and particularly on this side of the wa- 
ter where few of our General Office staff are 
privileged to be sent, I have felt that I could 
in no way better show my appreciation of the 
opportunity afforded me, and the confidence 
which you and Mr. Chittenden have placed 
in my mission here, than by sending you 
through the open columns of UNirruitco a 
short general letter or two, with brief ob- 
servations and comments on the trip. 

Messrs. Elders & Fyffes, Ltd., 31-32 Bow 
Street, London, W. C. 2., had the same cor- 
dial welcome for me on my arrival on April 
26 last, as on my two previous calls. It is 
always tremendously interesting for me to 
have an opportunity to pay my respects to 
Mr. A. H. Stockley and Mr. A. R. Ackerley 
and to have them, as they sometimes do, touch 
conversationally on the problems and diff- 
culties they encountered in the early days 
when they started E. & F. I leave them with 
a renewed determination to try to make my 
own course of action and its results conform 
to the high standards these gentlemen set for 
themselves and for their men over here. 

Mr. Hal Stockley, who has so many Com- 
pany friends both in America and in the 
Tropics, always has something in the way of 
a suggestion to make my start easy, and I go 
to him constantly, while here, for counsel. 
Captain H. F. Bartlett, too, has charted one 
or two troublesome seas for me, and Mr. 
James A. Armstrong, Secretary of Elders & 
Fyffes, who I am sure knows more about 
London than any man I have ever met, is un- 
failingly helpful. 

Mr. E. E. Milner, Accountant, provides 
me with funds and clerical assistants; Mr. 
J. McKecknie gets his booking lists ready for 
my new employees’ steamship transportation 
business; Mr. J. D. K. Turner arranges my 
personal purchases; Mr. S. J. Peacock pa- 
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tiently answers my questions and offers daily 
suggestions on scores of subjects; and Mr. L. 
L. Andrews solves my confusion of railway 
route and ticket. There is certainly no diffi- 
culty in a visitor's getting organized at Bow 
Street. 

This year in addition to the agricultural 
and merchandise men selected, all of them 
single and over 21 years of age, I have se- 
cured men for material and supply depart- 
ments, clerical ratings, stenographic-secretarial 
positions and cashier paymasters. Next year, 
if you decide on the acceptance of another 
quota, I can see no reason why all of the above 
classes of selection should not be repeated and 
possibly further expanded. 

It would have been impossible for me to 
have accomplished the above results had | 
not had, over here, the generous help of every 
man with whom I have come in contact, and 


A fine picture of 31-32 Bow Street, the London 
home of Elders & Fyffes, Ltd, 
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I want to make wide expression of my appre- 
ciation of this assistance and of what it has 
meant to me toward successfully accomplish- 
ing a rather difficult mission. 

The names Covent Garden and Bow Street 
have always fascinated me with their rich 
historical background. Long ago, when Lon- 
don was so small that the Lord Prior of St. 
Bartholomew’s still rode out by fields and 
orchards to visit his brother of Clerkenwell, 
every citizen knew the convent garden of the 
monks of St. Peter's, with its far-spreading 
pastures from which one could look down on 
the great houses of the nobles and the bishops 
in the Strand, with their terraces dipping to 
the River Thames. 

The Strand grew busier and larger and 
barges sailed more thickly on the river. The 
clatter of carts on the cobblestones and the 
cries of the street traders floated upward to 
the convent and its garden, but in no way 
penetrated the pervading peace. 

The monks of St. Peter’s tended their trees 
and their animals and their plants. They 
worked and prayed and praised God for the 
increasing glory of his Abbey of Westminster, 
and paid but little heed to the City’s life as it 
seethed and whirled below their gates. 

Then came the Dissolution. The convent 
garden was named Covent Garden and, to- 
gether with seven acres of the Long Acre, 
passed into secular hands. This ended the 
quiet little convent garden above the Strand. 
Bit by bit the city closed in upon it, and the 
green orchards and the fair pastures vanished. 
Yet, here, after five hundred years, not a mo- 
ment away from Bow Street, at No. 31, you 
may still buy cherries and water-cress on the 
spot where the monks cut up salads for the 
Bishop’s table, and just a step farther is the 
Long Acre where the Abbey elms once stood. 

One of Nell Gwyn’s homes was located on 
the site of the present office building of El- 
ders & Fyffes, close to the scene of her cele- 
brated stage life at Drury Lane. Covent Gar- 
den Opera House, little used now but still 
impressive, is across from Bow Street. Field- 
ing, among other famous minds, later lived 
in this historical house, the predecessor of 
the present building at No. 31, and doubtless 
many times descended its famous old Gibbon 
staircase, when this part of London was a 
promenade of fashion. 

Drury Lane Theatre, whose charter of 
patent was granted by Charles I in 1639, is 
also near by, and “The Desert Song”, with 
Edith Day in the cast, is now playing there. 
Three or four theatres have been built on 
this site, the last in 1812, 

Almost in view of the desk at which I have 


sat these past tew weeks is the site of the 
“Poor Burying Ground”, where there was 
“an archway, and a step, and an iron gate”, 
described in Dickens’ “Bleak House”, the Jat- 
ter pages of which depict the pathetic de- 
parture from life of one of his famous char- 
acters. 


A London view known to many Fruit Company 


visitors. Hotel Russell, Russell Square and 
Southampton Row, fifteen minutes walk from 


Bow Street 


Tue present modern setting impressed me 
each morning as I walked down from South- 
ampton Row, through the Kingsway, by the 
offices of General Electric, Armour, Wool- 
worth, and Kodak, and turning the corner at 
Waterman Pen, passed the Law Court Bob- 
bies at exactly 8:55. I always like to watch 
them on their way to report for duty—their 
rhythmic swing—the leading officer of more 
robust stride than the last of the detail, as 
he chats with the Sergeant. 

Modern Covent Garden is London’s very 
busiest section from 5 to 9 on week days. 
Trucks, both horse and motor, loaded with 
barrels and baskets, push carts, porters, pur- 
chasers and sellers—all in continuous action 
bodily and vocally. Vegetables, fruits and 
flowers from all quarters of the globe go 
through this clearing house and pass through 
its narrow streets and along its congested 
sidewalks into the circle of retail control, and 
the wide and diffused distribution to cus- 
tomers. 

This is the setting, past and present, of 
No. 31-32 Bow Street, the London home of 
Messrs. Elders & Fyffes, Ltd., and the head- 
quarters of their far-flung activities. Here 
competent fingers are kept on the pulse of 
their vast distributing and sales system, which 
brings our bananas from the Tropics, lands 
them in British and Continental ports, for- 
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Sergeant Major Rose is apparently always on 
duty at 31-32 Bow Street 


wards them by rail transport to the end of 
the steel, lorries them from there, and makes 
it possible for people in every reasonably lo- 
cated country in Europe, except Russia, to 
“eat more fruit”, especially bananas, and to 
pay a proper and fair price for the same. 

Canary Island bananas are grown on their 
own plantations and are now shipped to Eng 
land in their own new modern steamships 
with fixed continuity of schedule and reliable 
delivery of fruit—something that this Canary 
fruit has never had before this year. 

And as I have worked over here these 
months past, rubbing elbows with my English 
cousins, going up and down the corridors and 
stairs and in and out of the offices, interview- 
ing and being interviewed, all in an atmos- 
phere which is naturally different from No. | 
Federal Street, Boston, U. S. A., even as the 
two countries and peoples are different, cer- 
tain facts have forcefully impressed themselves 
on my mind. 

Here, as in Boston, New York, New Or- 
leans, and the Tropics, and all through our 
Company where the best work is being done, 
executives are showing the younger men that 
the quality of being “‘approachable” gives a 
strong local contact with the workaday 
world; that being actually part and parcel 
of it tends to maintain fellowship in it. Os- 
tentation is avoided, and that insidious ten- 
dency of high position to sometimes chill and 
isolate, does not exist. Daily I have seen a 
large supply of the milk of human kindness 
—envy displaced by good will, imagination 
tempered with practical’ vision, and reputa- 
tion, as it always should be, acquired and 
maintained by means of tried and true char- 
acter, rather than through brilliant or flashy 
short-lived display. 

You remember, Mr. Cutter, your criticism 
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of my last writings for UNtrrurrco was that 
they were too long. I shall curb my pen 
accordingly here, but just rambling along and 
going about all over England | have been im- 
pressed with so many things which we either 
do not have in America at all, or in my honest 
belief do not have so well executed, that I 
cannot but dwell on them a bit. 

The railroads would take a lot to beat them. 
They are now running the Euston Glasgow 
services on the London, Midland & Scottish 
with one stop only at Carnforth, 236 miles 
from Euston, 165 from Glasgow. Another 
run is a through carriage—Aberdeen to Pen- 
zance—22 hours. Pulling out the fare can 
scarcely be a popular pastime, but the con- 
ductor says they “get a few", mostly in May. 
London this year made greater preparations 
for a “killing” in the tourist business than 
ever before. Some shops mark goods in dol- 
lars. Ice water, orange juice, Post Toasties, 
grape fruit, ham and eggs, apple pic, are all 
on the breakfast menu. 

No one has yet painted a picture or writ 
ten a book worthy of London—this city of 
few sharp edges, where the streets are mostly 
rounded at the crossings, and where London 
stone is Portland stone, one with the soil, 
the atmosphere and the character of the peo- 
ple. Strictly speaking, there are no London- 
ers, yet nearly everyone who comes to Lon- 
don and stays any length of time becomes a 
Londoner, though he may hail from the other 
end of the earth. 

It may interest you to know that the L. 
C. C. has refused an application for permis- 
sion to practice the playing of bagpipes on 
Parliament Hill, Highgate N. 6. I believe 
that our Dr. Macphail of Quirigua left 
Highgate before this notice came out. Every 
hotel room in London has an attractive book- 
let hanging on the room telephone contain- 
ing suggestions for calling up one’s family 


Commissionaire 
Newbold at Bow 
Street Officer kept 
a watchful eye on 
Mr. Gooch and his 
stream of daily 
callers there. Oxford 
men gave him the 
most trouble, he 
says 
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and friends in America. Seventy-five dollars 
for the first three minutes! But England, 
leader in so many industries, has only 31 in- 
struments per 1,000 inhabitants as compared 
with 150 in the U.S. A. and 130 in Canada. 
Even Denmark, Sweden and Norway have 
95, 72 and 66 respectively. I was thinking 
of calling you up to find out if I might have 
extra time over here, but I found some dif- 
ficulty in reversing the charges, so I wrote 
instead. 

Before the War, to take only one group of 
approximately half the capital 
of our principal American railroads was held 
in this country. This and similar business in 
American securities resulted in the Shorter’s 
—Court Stock Exchange—a street market 
which functioned from 4 to 8 o'clock P. M. 
This has resumed in late years. 
Quotations on United Fruit Company stock 
are indicated daily in almost all London pa- 
pers. This was not the case two years ago. 

I have seen nothing more imposing here 
this year than the King’s Indian Orderly Of- 


investments, 


not been 


ficers. Their handsome uniforms and fine 
presence embody both the Indian Empire and 
Army. In an old wine cellar in Albermarle 


Street, London, are supplies of Mad King 


Ludwig's private stock, bought by an English 
’ . ‘ 


Mr. Walter L. Long on the River 
Thames at Richmond near London. 
Mr. Long is paddling a punt for the 
firat time on the Thames 


Alfred Redknap, Thames River Boat- 
man at Richmond officially appointed 
by Mr. Walter L. Long as Purveyor 
of punts, skiffs and dingeys to United 
Fruit Company visitors. In 1885 
Boatman Redknap was second in the 
Anviual Race for the Doggetts Coat 
and Badge 
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concern in the eighties, including Bavarian 
Steinwein, date 1540, Leisten, date 1631, and 
two hocks of Rudesheimer and Deldsheimer 
of equal age (which | didn’t see). 

In Bremen last Christmas, they sold 200 
year-old wine at 42 cents a glass. It was all 
gone when I got there in June. 

During the past year the London Zoo 
menu, varied to tempt 3,500 appetites, in 
cluded 237,963 bananas, 19,014 oranges, 19,- 
401 heads of lettuce, 2 tons of grapes, 8 tons 
of carrots, and many dried flies and sun- 
flower seeds. 1 wanted to take Mr. Walter 
Long of New York out there again for an 
ice cream soda, but he begged off for the River 
Thames and bass. 

The solar eclipse on June 29, at 
wick, came through very well up there. In 
London it was a wash-out. 1 a fellow 
Ainerican my good-luck traveling elephant 
mascot, and he made Giggleswick and return 
with safety; no small feat on June 29, This 
same elephant was on my desk when | gave 
Mr. Peacock 5 bob to back Call Boy for the 
Derby, and got back 17/6 on this horse. | 
did not have said elephant in 1925 when | 
backed Crossbow heavily and took a wallop. 

One way traffic in London has produced, 
in some sections, unlooked for problems for 

property owners, a vibratory one, set- 
ting up 
stated, 


Giggles- 


gave 


vibration, it is 
in one direction only, with 
no neutralising effect, to the detri- 
ment of buildings. lining such routes. 
Inventive brains have thought out a 
preventative, involving the use of 
rubber. 

At the rate flying is coming on 
over here you will have to increase 
the size of the Great White Air 
Fleet. By the way, I met a friend 
of “Lindy’s” over here who told me 
that when Lindy was at the Lincoln, 
Nebraska Flying School, before he 
became famous, he handled there two 
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planes which were later sent to the Tela Rail- 
road Company and the “Lone Eagle” wanted 
to go down there with them himself. 


Au London is “going to the dogs”. White 
City greyhound races are attracting crowds 
of from 60,000 to 75,000 people. Big effi- 
cient Bobby No. 239 E., on morning point 
duty at Wellington Street and the Strand, is 
a particular friend of mine since | saw him, 
several times, stop all traffic there, and per- 
sonally escort some elderly lady across this 
sea of restless vehicles. A gesture with a cou- 
ple of his big fingers is all that is necessary, 
it seems, to perform this trick of instant halt- 
ing. 

Few sights of England are so impressive 
as Stonehenge in the solitude and lonely ma- 
jesty of late evening, with a drab, rainy sky 
overhead. The Stonehenge skyline is to be 
bought for the nation and preserved as it 
should be. 

A corner in London, typical of America, 
is to be found at Stamford Bridge on any 
Sunday afternoon. The explanation is base- 
ball, which is making remarkably steady prog- 
ress in the U. K. This year saw the first 
Inter-varsity Baseball Match between Oxford 
and Cambridge. The Oxford team, which 
beat Cambridge 10-0, was composed entirely 
of Americans, mostly Rhodes scholars, and 
the Cambridge team comprised five Ameri- 
cans and four Japanese. Sixty-five per cent. 
of the crowd attending the games is English. 
Liverpool is the Headquarters of the English 
— Association. South Wales also plays 
we 

Considerable alteration has been made in 
Regent Street since I was last here and mod- 
ern Regent Street is almost a complete antith- 
esis of its former breadth and spacious Vic- 
torian lines. Today it is much narrower and 
through the change it has, to my way of think- 
ing, lost much of the distinction which form- 
erly stamped it as utterly different from any 
other street of its kind. 

The merchandise sold in London’s famous 
shopping centres is as select as ever. I think 
the new shop of Messrs. Liberty is perhaps 
as much sought after by visiting American 
, ladies as any. There is a “Liberty” room in 

the well-known store of R. H. Stearns Com- 
pany in Boston, devoted to the imports of 
this English firm. 

London theatres seem to favor many Amer- 
ican successes, but “Abie’s Irish Rose” closed 
after a four months’ run. Personally, top- 
hole vaudeville artists interest me more. Lay- 
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ton and Johnstone, two colored Alabama trou- 
badours of super-artistry, have transported 
me back to America on more than one occa- 
sion when the day had gone badly as, regards 
young applicants. When they sing “Breez- 
ing Along With the Breeze” and “Lay Me 
Down to Sleep in Carolina’, I want to stand 
up and shout. Ted MacLeod, whose act is 
like that of Will Rogers, goes strong. The 
other night he cracked one like this, “Wal, 
I see by the paper that England uses 16,- 
000,000 pounds of tea a year. [| can under- 
stand it now that I have tried yer coffee.” 
Lily Morris and her song “Why Am I Al- 
ways the Bridesmaid, Never the Blushing 
Bride?” does me very well, too. 

I saw at the Savoy the stalwart American 
crew of schoolboys from Kent School, Con- 
necticut. They were being entertained at 
luncheon by the Hon. Esmond Harmsworth, 
M. P. This crew, whose height averages 
over 6 feet, did very well on the river. I 
believe, however, that they lost their impor- 
tant match with Radley School. 

The last of the famous shipping ledgers of 
Lloyds’ Exchange, in the City, are being filled 
in and with the close of the present year a 
century of tradition will be broken. On next 
New Year's Day, instead of thirteen massive 
new ledgers, each 2 feet” 6 inches by 1 foot 9 
inches, being ranged along the wall in the 
Members Room, a series of card index cabi- 
nets will be used. In these volumes have 
been recorded all movements of the world’s 
ships since 1828. At that time four books 
were enough for the records. The new build- 
ing of Madame Tussard’s Famous Wax 
Works will be opened in December. The 
old structure, for a century one of the sights 
of London, was destroyed by fire on March 
18, 1925. The new building will also con- 
tain a theatre and a restaurant. 

There are two features of the Daily Mail 
I look for each morning. Tom Webster's 
Cartoons and The Seamy Side—Tales Told 
To The Magistrate, by R. E. Calder. The 
last I saw of George, the Webster Comic, he 
had wilted under a Manchester sunstroke at 
a cricket match at Old Trafford, clothed in 
a Sou’wester, mackintosh and waders. And 
this is a bit from the Seamy Side: 


Peggy is Irish and Lena is Jewish. The 
pair started a row on Shaftesbury Avenue, 
continued it in Piccadilly, and ended in Vine 
Street Police Station. Lena, who gave 
Peggy a charge for hitting her over the head 
with a bag, said the Irish girl was a com- 
plete stranger, but Peggy insisted there 
was a long standing feud. The racial an- 
tagonism ended in the usual way, Peggy 
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bound over for damaging Lena’s nose. 
“Next,” said His Honor. 

Little George O’Grady, who stands 4 
tt. 6 in. in his sins, was discovered by a 


constable kicking the door of a public house 
atter closing time, Preventing little George 
from getting in through the keyhole the 
officer picked him up between a finger and 
thumb, and flicked him into the police sta 
tion. ‘He has been here many times,” said 
the gaoler, “including four this year,” and 
little George, who had just topped the rail 
of the dock, was given the choice of parting 
with forty shillings or retiring for 28 days. 


“Officer” 
should be sent 

All of our Company visitors here this Sum- 
mer, among them Mr. M. C. O'Hearn, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. G. Keiffer, Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
old Harty, Mr, and Mrs. Tom Bradshaw. 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Honiball, Mr. and Mrs. 
Reginald Meiggs, Miss Mira Elletby and 
Dr. Macphail of Quirigua, Guatemala, found 
no finer lunching place than Simpson’s On 
the Strand, where those great roasts of beef 
and mutton with hot crusty Yorkshire pud- 


Frank J. Caffery of Long Wharf 


over to study this situation. 


ding follow each other about the rooms. 
pushed and carved by capable white-coated 
serving men. It wasn’t at Simpson's but 


nearby, i dark-skinned individual, clad 
in flowing red robe and turban, who moved 


about the gorgeous dining room with curry 


that 
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and ‘Turkish coffee, proved upon inquiry and 
in strict confidence to have come from Bog 
Walk, Jamaica. This to me is an absolutely 
new role in which to find one from Bog Walk 
or Matilda’s Corner. 

Six days of diligent marking of the swans 
on the Thames between London and Marsh- 
lock Henley, has resulted in a count of 600 
of these birds owned by the King and the 
Dyer’s and Vintner's City Companies. There 


were over 200 cygnets hatched during the 
year and a colony of black swans at Goring 
has increased by twenty-five birds. Mark- 


ings are made by grooving the bill of each 
bird. 

Perhaps this is enough of casual comment 
and, I fear, rather disconnected observation, 
tor November. Besides, I have come down 
to inspect the “Jersey Division”, where out- 
door life beckons alluringly. Next month, 
with your permission, I'll ask the Editor to 
again give me space in UNtrrurtco in which 
to finish London topics and go on up into the 


Midlands and Scotland, with calls at some 


of the Elders & Fyffes’ terminals and depots 
and a look around on my own. 
Respectfully 


yours, 


Danae jaeaea 


Chanksagiving Greetings 


Gs pou gather round pou, in the 
good old wap, 
Family and friends, on Thanksgiving 
Dap: 
Hap the Giver of All bless each 
anew! 
And fill with joy the heart of 
pou! 


Dr. Otto A. Reinking, Plant Pathologist in 
the Research Department, Boston, was born in 
Madison, Wisconsin. In 1912 he was graduated 
from the College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
Wisconsin. Further studies at the 
same university led up to graduate degrees— 


versity of 


M. S. in 1915, and Ph. D. in 1922. 

From 1912 to 1913 Dr. Reinking was in 
charge of the Department of Agriculture of the 
Mid-Pacific Institute, Honolulu, Hawaii. His 
next affiliation was with the Department of 
Botany of the Colorado Agricultural College 


and the Agricultural Experiment Station, from 
1915 to 1916 ation with 
the University of the Philippines, College of 
Agriculture (1916-1922). Here Dr Reinking 
was in charge of the Department of Plant Path 
ology and occupied the post of Plant Pathologist 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station. 

In October, 1922 Dr. Reinking 
Unitrep Fruit Company. During the 


2 two years he conducted special! research on 
Honduras and 


Next came his asso 


joined the 
follow 
the Panama Disease 
Guatemala. 


From 1925 to 1927 Dr. Reinking was occupied 
al banana 


fungus in 


in conducting for the Company a spe 
He also made a collection of re- 
trom countries 


investigation. 
sistant varieties of bananas 


throughout the Far East. 


Banana Varieties 


By Otto A. Reinking 


HE Indo-Malaysian 


commonly regarded as the home of the banana, 


region is most 
although its origin has been variously placed 

-Asia America. At the present 
the majority of wild and 
are found in the Indo-Malaysian region. The 


even time 


cultivated bananas 


number of varieties present have been vari- 
ously estimated to be from 100 to over 600. 
Despite the studies made on these numerous 
varieties the botanical classification of all ba- 
nanas from this region is still incomplete. As 
far as is known, there is not one variety at 
present grown in the American Tropics that 
is not represented in the vastly larger num- 
ber of types grown in the Indo-Malaysian re- 
gion; this would indicate that all American 


varieties were introduced from the Far East. 


The various bananas of the world include 
seed forms, semi-seed forms and seedless types. 
A great variation between these ex- 
tremes, from seed forms having bunches with 


exists 


a small number of fingers up to the so-called 
thousand-finger bunches (Photo No. 1). The 
seedless types are represented by the common, 
raw, eating bananas and the cooking types. 
One large cooking type might be taken as 
representative of the other extreme from the 
so-called thousand-finger type (Photo No. 2). 
Edible varieties of bananas, according to the 
varietal differences, are used for eating raw, 
for cooking or baking, for candy (banana 
figs), or for banana flour. All the wild moun- 
tain species are of the seed types. The fingers 
of these truly wild types are usually small 
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Thousand finger banana of the Indo-Malaysian 
region; seeded variety 


and are full of seeds embedded in a small 
amount of pulp. Generally this scanty flesh 
is sweet and edible. These wild types some- 
times are used locally for the extraction of 
fiber or for making cords out of the leaf 
sheath for tying purposes, and occasionally 
the green fruit is employed for medicinal 
uses. From a scientific standpoint the wild 
species represent a potential source for breed- 
ing purposes in the production of new va- 
tieties that may resist disease. Somewhat 
over thirty species of wild seed bananas have 
been described. Many other seeded varieties 
exist, which undoubtedly have been produced 
by crossing. 

The banana varieties used commercially as 
a food throughout the world are primarily 
seedless. For practical purposes these are 
divided into the plantain (cooking varieties ) 
and the banana (those varieties that are eaten 
raw). Well over one hundred varieties of 
these types are present throughout the world. 
In the Indo-Malaysian region, the largest per- 
centage of these is represented by the plantain. 
The people of the Indo-Malaysian countries 
use the banana as a staple food and have be- 
come accustomed to the more starchy cooking 
types. A great variation exists in size and 
shape, from small, egg-shaped types to large, 
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long types up to eighteen inches or more. 
Most of the cooking types are not suited to 
the tastes of Americans or Europeans, but 
when properly prepared a few of the cooking 
types are delicious. The common horse plan- 
tain of Central America is found throughout 
the Far East, whence it was unquestionably 
introduced into the Caribbean region. This 
banana is a favorite wherever grown and when 
fully ripe is an excellent fruit that should be 
more generally used for American consump- 
tion. A number of other so-called plantains 
or cooking bananas hold great promise for 
future commercial purposes. 


Tue real commercial banana, as we see it, 
is typified by the Gros Michel. This banana 
has a uniform bunch, is a good “shipper” and 
has an excellent flavor. ‘Taking the Gros 
Michel as a standard, the number of other 
commercial varieties throughout the world are 
few. The Gros Michel is used as & commer- 
cial shipping banana in various parts of the 
Far East. It was reported from the Dutch 
East Indies long before it was first noted in 
the Caribbean region, which indicates its Ma- 
laysian origin. 


Common plantain or cooking variety of the 
Indo-Malaysian region 
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Possibly the most generally widespread com- 
mercial banana of the world is the dwarf or 
Cavendish banana. This banana is found in 
all parts of the world, even in subtropic and 
subtemperate regions. In China, Australia 
and South America, the Cavendish is grown 
commercially in regions bordering on the frost 
belt. The so-called Lacatan as grown in Cen- 
tral America is generally widespread through 
the banana regions of the world. All! through 
the Indo-Malaysian region, this banana is 
commonly known as a green skinned maturing 
variety. The most common and generally 
prized raw eating banana in the Far East is 
what we know as the apple banana. This 
variety also has been carried to all banana re- 
gions of the world. It is commonly found 
in the Caribbean region and is commercially 
grown in South America. This particular 


’ 
banana in its best condition has a tart. re- 
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freshing taste generally preferred by the in- 


habitants of tropical countries. It has a thin, 
delicate skin that makes it a poor shipping 
type. 

Besides these widespread commercial types 
of eating bananas there are quite a number 
of other varieties highly prized for their deli- 
cate flavor. One of these commonly known 
throughout all the banana countries is the 
Lady Finger, as it has been named in the 
Caribbean region. Other commercial varieties 
include the common red banana, the green 
red banana, and the sugar banana of Austra- 
lia. Many other potentially commercial ba- 
nanas exist and need only special trials to 
prove their utility. 

The Untreo Frurr Company in its ex- 
perimental collection in Panama has probably 
the finest collection of bananas that exists in 
this part of the world. 


Dr. Reinking with carriers on a banana investigation trip 


A TOAST TO LAUGHTER 
Here's to laughter! The sunshine of the soul, the happiness of the heart, the leaven of 


youth, the privilege of purity, the echo of innocence, the treasure of the humble, the cup of 
pleasure. It dispels dejection, banishes blues and mangles melancholy. It is the foe to woe, the de 


stroyer of depression, the enemy of grief. It is what kings envy the peasants, plutocrats envy the poor, 


the guilty envy the innocent. For laughter is the sheen on the silver of smiles. the ripple on the 
water of delight, the glint on the gold of gladness. Without it humor would be dumb, wit would 


wither, dimples disappear and smiles shrivel. 


It is the glow of a clean conscience, the voice of a 


pure soul, the birth cry of mirth, the swan song of sadness. 


—The Log. 


View of 
Tegucigalpa 
from La Leona 


Tegucigalpa 


By Eugene Le Baron, Jr. 


T was shortly after the civil officials had 
moved from the ancient city of Trujillo, the 
seat of the local government as well as that of 
the Diocese, to the Villa de San Pedro Sula, 
and the Church had moved the Episcopal 
Seat to Comayagua in 1578, that friction and 
difficulties sprang up between these bodies, due 
to a lack of housing space and the refusal on 
the part of the Alcalde to build a suitable 
church for the conversion of the Indians to 
the Catholic faith. As a result, on the 15th 
of April of that year, Fray Pedro Ortiz reg- 
istered his complaints in a letter addressed to 
the Spanish Crown, after which he quitted the 
city and pushed on, with a small band of 
Indians and other faithful followers, up the 
Comayagua Valley and across the hills now 
known as the Monte de Zambrano, to the 
present location of the City of Tegucigalpa, 
Capital of Honduras. 

The actual date of the founding of Teguci- 
galpa is not definitely known, but various stu- 
dents of history have estimated that it took 
place in 1579, It has been authoritatively 
stated, however, that it was in this year that 
the silver mines, which had long been worked 
by the Indians, were discovered by the Span- 
iards. The town then became a thriving min- 
ing community and a civil government was set 
up in order that the “King’s Fifth” might be 
protected. Durdn declares that shipments of 
gold and silver to Spain often reached as 
formidable a sum as fifty thousand pesos a 
year, prior to the year 1650. 


Although the silver mines of Tegucigalpa 
proper are no longer being worked, there is a 
mine in the neighborhood of the Capital that 
is worthy of mention. The Rosario Mine, 
owned and operated by the New York and 
Honduras Rosario Mining Company, has been 
in operation practically half a century, and 
is at the present day the third largest silver 
producer in the world. Situated in the moun- 
tains at some 5,500 feet elevation, the mine 
boasts of eighty miles of underground railways 
and trams, used for the conduction of its ore 
to the mill. A part of the system is electri- 
fied and operated with modern equipment. 
Nineteen levels, each one hundred feet above 
the other, produce sufficient silver ore to ren- 
der two and a half million ounces of silver 
and six thousand of gold annually; this is 
carried to Tegucigalpa by mule train, and 
thence to the seaboard by truck. 

The name Tegucigalpa is purely indigenous, 
being made up of the two Indian words Taguz 
and Galpa, the first meaning cerro, or hill, 
and the second plata, silver. The name of the 
City of the Hills of Silver has been variously 
spelled as ‘Taguzgalpa, Teguzgalpa and 
Tecusgalpa, but the spelling used today has 
now been uniformly adopted. 

Shortly after the city was founded, what- 
ever may have been the exact date, two 
churches were built, neither of which now 
stands. There are, however, three churches 
still in use which were constructed prior to 
the year of the Declaration of Independence 
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—1821. The Iglesia del Calvario was built 
in 1714, but was repaired and practically re- 
constructed in 1916. The Iglesia de los 
Dolores was inaugurated in 1732 and, though 
never rebuilt or even repaired, is still being 
used. The Cathedral, the largest and most 
stately church in the country, was built by 
the Spaniards in the year 1781, and is the 
one most generally used now. It faces the 
Plaza de Morazan, and is extremely pic- 
turesque, its plaster walls and dome mellowed 
by time and the elements. A touch of color 
is added by the blossoms of a huge Bougain- 
villea vine, which has grown up from the in- 
side patio and dropped over the top of the 
high surrounding wall until it shades a con- 
siderable portion of the sidewalk. 


T HE city of Tegucigalpa is located in the 
hills, some 3,000 feet above sea level. The 
fact that it is built at such an elevation adds 
to its picturesqueness and affords much plea- 
sure to visitors with consequent substantial 
profit to the permanent inhabitants. The cli- 
mate, as anyone will testify who has passed 
any time in Tegucigalpa, is ideal, ranging be- 
tween 70 and 84 degrees throughout the year. 
The rainy season of the North Coast does not 
reach the interior in any great intensity. The 
streets of Tegucigalpa, cobbled after the old 
Spanish style, have high sidewalks and a gut- 
ter running down the middle and all of them 
drain finally into the Choluteca River; they 
are, consequently, dry within a short time after 
a heavy rain. The sun shines almost continu- 
ously, and the nights are balmy and clear, 
with the Southern Cross lending that air of 
enchantment and romance found only in the 
countries south of the Rio Grande. 

Many of the inhabitants of Tegucigalpa, 
including a large proportion of the Indians 
that live in the neighboring hills, have yet to 
see their first railroad locomotive. To reach 
the Capital of Honduras one must penetrate 
the interior by road, either from the North 
Coast or Banana Zone, or from the Bay of 
Fonseca, on the south, Over the North Coast 
road, Tegucigalpa is approximately 160 miles 
from Tela; part of this distance may be tra- 
versed over the National Railways of Hon- 
duras, that is, as far as Potrerillos. From this 
point on to Lake Yojoa, the road is con- 
tinuously washed out by the heavy tropical 
rains, and because of this sturdy Honduran 
mules are used in transportation. Across the 
lake and on through Siguatepeque and 
Comayagua, the scenery encountered is mag- 
nificent with its dense foliage and rugged hills. 
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From the South Coast the approach to Teguci- 
galpa is not so strenuous, the intervening 60 
miles occupying but some six hours, barring 
rains and misfortune. 

Dominating Tegucigalpa itself, a bold hill 
promontory juts out, like a wedge between 
two valleys. The “Picacho”, as it is named, 
is some 700 feet above the sea of red tiled 
roofs that make up the city, and from a 
reservoir on its crest Tegucigalpa’s water is 
supplied, and by means of it light and power 
are generated, not only for Tegucigalpa it- 
self, but for its sister city, Comayaguela, lo- 
cated just across the Choluteca River. 

In the middle of the town, made up of nar- 
row and crooked but exceedingly quaint 
streets, with high and uneven sidewalks, is 
located the main xécalo, the Plaza de 
Morazan. Facing this park on one side is the 
Cathedral, while across from it stands the 
large building occupied jointly by the Banco 
de Honduras and the Casino Hondurefio. The 
square is overlooked on the other two sides 
by official buildings and commercial houses, 
the second story of most of the latter con- 
stituting the residences of their owners or 
tenants, Occupying a full block, the plaza 
is filled with flowers, shrubs and small trees, 
through which cross oblique walks, lined with 
green iron " 

Around the outside of the plaza, in true 
Latin-American style, runs a wide cement 
walk, divided longitudinally in the mid- 
dle by a low iron fence. On two or 
three nights a week the military band, sup- 
ported by the Federal government, gives a 
concert, and around one side of the walk 
promenade the men, while on the inside, and 
in the opposite direction, walk the belles of 
the town, giving the populace a treat and the 
young men an opportunity to flirt with them, 
under the arc lights and street lamps, placed 
at judicious intervals. These band concerts 
have become a popular institution, and besides 
being a very colorful and charming custom 
they provide an opportunity for the visitor 
to study the innumerable types that make up 
the Honduran public. 


The pure Indian, barefooted and dressed 
in the peasant costume that has slowly evolved 
since the advent of the European, represent- 
ing one racial extreme, may brush elbows 
with a pure Spaniard representing the other. 
Ranging between these two types are those 
that are the result of intermarriage be- 
tween many races. Honduran types vary 
according to the part of the country in 
which they happen to be born, the pro- 
nounced characteristics of the Carib negro 


Tropical Radio Home in Toncontin 


of the hot country on the north predominating of travel and commerce, is nevertheless a city 
over the Indian or, in the interior, the de- of charm, picturesque in its own peculiar way 
cided features of the Indian predominating and rich in an abundance of local color—a 
wherever a marriage has taken place with one Central American town and Capital well 
of a race other than the Carib; and as one worth visiting regardless of the numerous 


sits on a bench in the park, or sips powerful hardships that must necessarily be endured 


coffee or old benedictine in the Club window before arriving. ‘That the traveler will be 

or joins the throng as it slowly circles the repaid for his trip is assured the moment the 

plaza, one cannot but be fascinated by the crest of the Zambrano Mountains is passed, 

kaleidoscopic effect of this parade. and below, in a green valley of rolling hills, 

is seen the city with its numerous old palm- 

Tegucigalpa, then, the City of the Silver shaded buildings glowing in the low slanting 
Hills, though isolated and off the main routes rays of the afternoon sun. 


LOYALTY 


By Harry L. Tyter 
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IL, ovatty is that priceless ingredient of character that establishes trust and 
impels the soul to brave the fires of hell rather than the guilt of betrayal. 

Without loyalty love dies; friendships are shattered: empires collapse; business 
is blasted. No human relationship can prosper under the corrosion of disloyalty. 
Unless we have within us the divine spark that makes us true to the persons and 
things to which we owe fidelity, we are damned and done for. 

With loyalty in our hearts, we possess the magic key to the richest treasure in 
all the world—the hearts of our fellows. 

Then and only then do we delight in the sanctity of the family; enjoy the con 
fidence of friends; prosper under government born of allegiance; thrive in business 
where good will and mutual trust prevail. 

Loyalty begets loyalty. 

And—oh, miracle of miracles!—if we but yield to Life the loyalty we owe in 
proportion to our occasions, we enrich ourselves ten thousandfold. 


—N. Y. Central Lines Magazine 
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The Mother of a Champion 


By Nunnally Johnson 


A: ten-thirty-one o'clock last night 


the telephone rang in the modest homey little 
house at 4562 Fremont Avenue. For a few 
seconds the sweet-faced, gray-haired little lady 
who sat with humble, crossed hands in the 
neat parlor, surrounded by reporters and pho- 
tographers, gazed at the instrument with nerv- 
ous, tear-filled eyes, and then she addressed 
one of her companions. 

“You,” she faltered, “you answer—lI’m— 
I'm afraid.” 

The young woman took up the receiver, 
spoke a word or two, and then turned to the 
gray-haired little lady. 

“He—he wants to speak to you,” she said, 
smiling tenderly. 

The little lady, trembling violently, took 
the phone, and when she spoke it was in low, 
sweet tones. “My boy,” she said. Then, 
a moment later, “Thank God!” Then, 
“How many?” 

With a happy sigh, with all of the mother 
love in the world in it, she set the phone 
down, 

“He won,” she said simply to the reporters. 

Instantly the room was ahum with ex- 
clamations, with sighs of relief as the ten- 
sion of the last few hours of vigil was broken. 
The reporters and photographers all shook 
hands with each other and vied in congratu- 
lating Mrs. Angus V. McDoodle, for it 
was she. 

“Eighty-seven,” she said with sweet 

esty. 

“Eighty-seven!” exclaimed a camera man; 
“that smashes the old world’s record to 
smithereens!” 

“Eighty-seven bananas eaten-in one hour. 


Why, it’s superhuman banana-eating, Mrs. 
MeDoodle!” 


N EWSPAPER men and photographers 
are blasé, but this new record by “Banana- 
Eatin’ Fool Magnus” McDoodle amazed 
even them. This was indeed banana-eating 
above and beyond any ever dreamed of in 


@ We are indebted to “The New 
Yorker” for the privilege of re- 
printing this article which ap- 
peared in its issue of September 17. 


sporting circles. It was a record that might 
stand forever. 

“But now,” said a young girl reporter 
laughingly, “now, Mrs. McDoodle, how does 
it feel to be the mother of the champion 
banana-eater of the world?” 

The little old gray-haired lady raised her 
hands uncertainly. “I don’t know—I don't 
know. It’s all come so sudden. And yer— 
and yet—I knew Magnus would do it.” 

Half-laughing, half-crying with excite- 
ment, she was just a mother—such a mother 
as all boys have had. These soft blue eyes, 
as youthful as a girl’s, were tender and sym- 
pathizing; these were the hands that had 
combed “The Banana-Eatin’ Fool's” hair 
long before anyone dreamed that he would 
be a champion of the world. 


6é 


oe 

'Y ES,” she said softly, her thoughts run- 
ning down the long corridors of time, “I 
knew he would do it. He was always a great 
banana-eater. Even as a baby he would eat 
bananas—little bananas you know. I used 
to say to him, ‘Magnus, you'll bust if you 
don’t stop eating bananas!’ And he'd only 
laugh, in that frank happy way he has, and 
say, ‘No, mumsy dear.” We've always been 
more like pals, you might say, than mother 
and son.” 

Pencils raced over notebooks and flash- 
lights blasted the room. 

“More! More!” begged the girl reporter. 

“People used to say to me, ‘Mrs. Mc- 
Doodle, I have never seen anybody eat ba- 
nanas the way Magnus does,’ and I would 
say, ‘I suppose not, but Magnus is an extra- 
ordinary banana-eater.’ I suppose it sounded 
like boasting, but I was proud of him—and 
now—” 

“Who started him to eating bananas?” 

“I did,” she said simply. “I started him. 
When he was two years old I said to him one 
day, ‘Magnus, have a banana,’ and he said 
‘All right.’ He ate other things too—apples, 
pears, plums, eggplants, broccoli, nasturtiums 
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—but he never had much luck with them.” 

“Well,” laughed the girl reporter, “I sup- 
pose you'll be moving over to Park Avenue 
now, and have a big car, and oodles of fine 
clothes.” 

“No, no; we're just simple people, and it’s 
too late for an old woman like me to change. 
I wouldn’t leave here, where he ate his first 
banana. It is home to me—home.” 

“Mrs. MecDoodle,” asked a morning-paper 
reporter, ‘could you give me ten rules for 
success ?”" 

She smiled tenderly. “Yes. Don't watch 
the clock; obey the Golden Rule; buy ba- 
nanas by the bunch; strict application to duty; 
look out for green bananas; honor thy father 
and mother; never cheat; the smaller bananas 
are best; don’t watch the clock; and—” 

“And have ‘Banana-Eatin’ Fool Magnus’ 
for a son,” added the girl reporter. 

Mrs. McDoodle said that the new title- 
holder is left-handed, trains carefully, and 
does not approve of the bobbed-hair, hip- 
flask-toting, rolled-stockinged girls of this 
Jazz Age. He is a member of the Loyal 
Order of Moose. 


T nen the interview ended. The door. 


flew open and in burst the big, fresh, young 
champion. Straight into the arms of his 
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mother he sprang, and they stood there, 
mother and son, sobbing and laughing out 
of sheer excitement. 

“My son! My son!" she murmured hap- 
pily. “I knew it! I prayed for you, son!” 

“Mumsy!” he sobbed. 

Then he turned laughingly to the report- 
ers, the trainers, rubbers, banana-peelers, and 
general hangers-on of fame who had accom- 
panied him home, and said: 

“Boys and girls, I know you'll excuse me 
now. I won—that’s all I can say. The other 
boys put up a good fight but—I won. I'll 
be an eating champion, be assured of that. 
I’m ready to defend my title at any time. 
Beyond that, there is nothing to say. And 
so—I’m going to spend my first night as 
champion of the world right here with my 
mumsy! I owe everything to her.” 

As the reporters and photographers trooped 
toward the car line a veteran photographer 
voiced the sentiment of all when he said: 

“He is a prince of a good fellow, in addi- 
tion to being a great banana-eater. There 
is nothing swell-headed about ‘Banana-Eatin’ 
Fool Magnus’ McDoodle. He will be a 
popular champion—mark my words.” 

And then all thoughts trailed back to an- 
other, to a sweet-faced, gray-haired little old 
lady sitting patiently in her neat parlor wait- 
ing for word of her great big boy's success— 
his mother. 


“The Humanity of the Dollar’ 


In World's Work tor July, there appeared 
a very interesting article by Gregory Mason, 
entitled “The Humanity of the Dollar.” In 
describing how American business lifts back- 
ward peoples to health and happiness, Mr. 
Mason cites the work done by the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, the Phelps 
Dodge Corporation, the International Cement 
Corporation, the Keith Interests, and the 
United Fruit Company. 

In concluding his article, 
writes : S 

“With the utmost admiration for the hu- 
manitarian work among foreign populations 
of other American corporations, one can re- 
peat that the humanitarian spirit of Uncle 
Sam's big business has never been more largely 


Mr. 


Mason 


or more happily interpreted than by the medi- 
cal service of the United Fruit Company. 
Even more than the signal performance of 
American doctors in Panama has this work 
contributed to the physical welfare and to the 
medical education of the entire population of 
Central America. It is pleasant to realize that 
such signal examples of the spirit that lies in 
the heart of the dollar as the examples re- 
viewed in this article, should be offered to the 
countries which are our next-door neighbors 
on the south. Sympathy naturally goes out to 
those who are nearest, and on the other hand, 
nowhere are we Americans of the North more 
in need of friends than in Mexico and Central 
America,” 
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No more will Joe Hughes be found among 
the carefree and gay who bridge of an evening 
at the Community House, for he has taken 
unto himself all the acquisitions of a Bene- 
dict: house, wife, baby and cook. Mrs. 
Hughes and the young hopeful arrived Sep- 
tember 8 on the T'oloa. Mrs. Hughes we 
find a charming addition to Limon’s younger 
married set, while Bobby is a lusty member 
of the infant class. Joe is now to be found 
afternoons “perambulating” up and down 
Married Row, and the evenings pacing within 
four small walls. More power to you, Joe! 

On Saturday, September 10, Tom Hogan 
shook the dust of Limon off his feet 
and shuffled up the gang-plank of the Toloa. 
He was feasted and toasted right royally by 
all his friends, both male and female, and his 
departure was marked by many and earnest 
wishes for a prompt return. 

Sailing on the Toloa also, were Mr. and 
Mrs. R. B. Nicholson and Mr. Floyd Tenney 
and family—all off for a two months’ visit 
in the States. Some people sure do know 
when to pick the best time for a vacation. 

Mr. M. M. Marsh has returned on the 
Toloa from a short business trip to Cristobal. 

Miss Mary C. Davis, daughter of Mr. J. 
Winter Davis, Vice President of the Fruit 
Dispatch Company, New York, passed 
through Limon on the Carare, en route to 
Cristobal from Avonmouth, England. 

Mrs. Tyler came in on the Carare to visit 
her son, R. J. Tyler of Zent. This is Mrs. 
Tyler’s first visit to the Tropics. We hope 
that the heat and the mosquitoes will not mar 
her appreciation of the true charm and beauty 
of Costa Rica. 

Mr. Roy T. Davis, American Minister at 
San Jose, left with his family on the Cala- 
mares, September 17, for a vacation in the 
States. 


- Orleans, is now in San Jose. 
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Costa Rica 


Sarah Quiros, daughter of Alfredo Quiros, 
Superintendent of Turrialba, returned on the 
S. S. Pastores, September 22, from a visit in 
the States. 

Mr. M. M. Marsh, Mr. E. C. Adams, Act- 
ing Manager at Almirante, Panama, and Mr. 
F. Dugan of Estrella are all going up on the 
Pastores to attend the Conference at Swamp- 
scott, Mass. After the Conference, Mr. 
Dugan is planning to go on to his home in 
Rochester, N. Y. for a well-earned vacation. 

Mr. Henry O. Easton, General Superin- 
tendent of the Radio Department at New 
Mr. Easton, 
many years ago, was Superintendent of Tele- 
phone and Telegraph in Costa Rica and lived 
here for quite a while. He may be rightly 
considered one of the old timers of this Divi- 
sion, and his appearance on these shores was 
welcomed with delight by his many friends. 

The arrival of the Tivives on Tuesday, 
September 20, was the occasion for an in- 
formal dance at the Community House for 
the pleasure of the tourists. All the boys 
were there in “fine feather”, and everyone had 
an uproariously gay time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Ramsay came back on 
the Ulua from a vacation in the States. Joe 
is San Jose’s proud boast for the heavyweight 
championship. Considering the recent cry for 
efficient and speedy service we are surprised 
that the Railway did not make more of a fuss 
about carrying Joe over the steep grades. 
Maybe they charged him triple fare. 

Miss Kurath returned from her vacation in 
California, weighing eight pounds more and 
looking as well and lively as any gay young 
flapper. 

Week-end visitors from Almirante were 
Mr. Malcolm Graham and Dr. Carroll. They 
came up on Saturday, the 17th, ostensibly to 
escort Mr. Patterson, who came up on Almi- 
rante’s famous launch for the pleasure of go- 
ing out on the Calamares. Actually they 
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stayed as long as possible, taking in the big 
dance Saturday night. We quite liked their 
little stunt and hope we will have more week- 
enders from Almirante. 

The Toloa, sailing Saturday, October 8, 
added to her list of passengers no less a dis- 
tinguished personage than Barney Keough, off 
for the States on sick leave. The stag dinner 
‘ given him the preceding evening by the Ac- 
counting Department at the Park Hotel did 
not quench his ardor, for he bade us all fare- 
well with cheerful spirits. 

Charlie Miller and his family returned 
from a three months’ sojourn in the States— 
all looking very fit and happy. Young Keith 
was left behind, to finish his education in the 
States. 

Mr. and Mrs. Guillermo Oreanmuno and 
their two children returned on the Calamares 
from a holiday in the States. 


The Division regrets to report the trans- 
fer of two of its best-liked members—Mr. 
Stockbridge and Mr. Enderlin. Mr. Stock- 
bridge goes to Santa Marta, Colombia, as Act- 
ing Assistant Chief Clerk and Mr. Enderlin 
to the Radio Station at Almirante, Panama. 

“Stock” has been with us for so long and 
is such a thoroughly dependable and jolly chap 
that it seems incredible he is actualy leaving 
us. His wife is a most pleasant and agree- 
able lady and their departure is a distinct loss. 
“The old place won't seem the same since 
they’ve been gone.” 

Enderlin was transferred here from Almi- 
rante eleven months ago and in that short 
time has made many and fast friends. He 
possesses a camera that is almost as famous 
as himself. We curse the Fate that makes 
us lose them all, but—such is life in the 
Tropics. 


Juan E. Romagosa, Governor of Limon, 
is very much interested in improving Limon’s 
roads. By diligent effort he has, in a short 
time, succeeded in building a fine, sandy road 
out to Westphalia and another to Portete. 
On the 15th of the month there was a big 
parade out to Westphalia over the new road, 
both in honor of the national holiday and in 
appreciation of the Governor. Presi- 
dent, Don Ricardo Jimenez had planned to 
attend the celebration, but at the last mo- 
ment found it impossible to come. He, too, 
is interested in improving Limon’s roads. 

On Saturday evening, September 17, a big 
dance was held at the International Club in 
celebration of the national holiday. The club 
was very prettily decorated with flowers and 
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shaded lights. The crowning of the Queen, 
following the Grand March, was an impres- 
sive event. There was dancing until day- 


break. 


The bridge mania, after having swept the 
Point, finally reached the Community House, 
and on Monday evening, September 12, the 
boys held a bridge. It was attended by all, 
far and near, and was enjoyed by everyone. 
First prizes were won by Miss Winsome 
Scoltock and Bob Johnson and _ consola- 
tion prizes by Miss Dorothy Gordon and Mr. 
Vangsness. After refreshments there was 
dancing. The success of this first bridge given 
by the Community House demands an imme- 
diate successor. 


The Unrrrurtco Club seems to be com- 
ing to life again after a lethargy of many 
weeks. The first sign of returning con- 
sciousness occurred about a month ago, when 
Joe Hughes succeeded in putting over a pet 
scheme for raising the dues 400 per cent. Then 
September 24, a special meeting was called 
to arrange details for a big dance at the Com- 
munity House and to consider next year's 
policy. The Club now has an active member- 
ship of 139. New members are welcomed. 
The treasury is in excellent shape, and the 
Club feels that it should reassert itself. 

The first business of the evening was the 
appointment of Mike Lothrop as Vice Presi- 
dent, succeeding Mr. C. J. Stockbridge, who 
has been transferred to the Colombia Division. 
Then a permanent “Sports and Entertainment 
Committee” was appointed, comprising Mr. 
J. J. Meehan, Chairman, Mrs. Doyle, Miss 
Seuss, and Messrs. Gray, Kelly, Eustace and 
Prestinary. It was decided that the Club give 
a dance or bridge every month. There was also 
talk of a picnic to Siquirres some fine day, fea- 
turing among sports a mule race for the girls! 

Beirne, as was to be expected, started an 
argument, this time about the advisability of 
retaining the initiation fee. Beirne lost. From 
the demands that were made for well-con- 
ducted initiations—well, there is no point in 
scaring off new members. 

Then came a heated discussion about base- 
ball. The Limon Athletic Team died a nat- 
ural death several years ago after a defeat by 
the Panama Division, but interest in a base- 
ball team has never quite died out. For the 
present, the matter is under consideration. We 
hope for quick action, and then—Almirante 
and Tela—watch our dust! 

After an hour of profitable discussion, the 
meeting was adjourned until October 7. 
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Merchandise Jingles 


The Merchandise is training so much help, 
That constantly from morn till close of day, 
The hardest task that they can find to do 
Is to keep out of one another’s way. 


The crowning jewel of our Retail Store, 
That makes the ladies’ hearts go all to smash 
Is our own dapper Pat O'Gorman 

And his infinitesimal black mustache. 


Merchandise prices they say are high, 
Though you can't prove that by me; 
But while Father Beirne is among us 
Salvation at least is free. 


The Merchandise boys have e’er been sheiks, 
The ladies ne'er could scare ‘em; 

But we'd hate to be in Davy’s shoes 

When there's discord in the harem. 


The Merchandise Department built a bar, 
Though why, I can’t quite think; 

For now that the boys have all reformed, 
There's nobody left who'll drink. 


The littlest man or the littlest cog can some- 
times work havoc when out of gear with the 
rest of the organization or machinery. . . . 
The cog or man interfering with progress 
may not complain at ruthless removal. 


Untrruitco 


Here they are—Swep Davis and Bob John- 
son—all dressed up as they were on the night 
of their grand debut at the Unirrurrco Club 
dance held October first at the Community 
House. No wonder they got the prize for 
eccentricity! The Elimination Dance was 
won by Mr. and Mrs. Saturnino Blen; the 
Prize Waltz by Jorge Peralta and Maria 
Cafias. The affair was voted a great success 
by all present. The music was very fine and 
the new floor at the Community House proved 
excellent for dancing. Credit should be given 
the members of the Entertainment Committee 
for their zeal in making the party a success. 


Truxillo 


Picnic at Jerico 


Ir was a grand and glorious day, even if we 
were all slightly soaked by showers as we 
boarded the train for port. The occasion was 
a picnic staged by the ladies of Castilla at the 
lower Jerico Dam, and the date was Sunday, 
October 16. 

Our special train left the Hotel at 8:30 
bearing some 175 happy employees, both from 
port and out the line. Machetes had been 
wielded in advance and a wide pathway cut 
to the large locust tree under which tables 
had been built. Our nostrils were greeted 
by the smell of cooking meat, and we beheld 
a crew of men who had been barbecuing veal 
and pork all Saturday night. 


Before luncheon the crowd separated, some 
to roam the hillsides while some contented 
themselves with talk and play under the shade 
of the big tree. At 11 o’clock the eats were 
spread—and such an abundance of them there 
were: salad, pickles, olives, barbecued sand- 
wiches, cake, cookies, etc., etc., ad infinitum! 
We are sorry we haven't a picture of the 
guests as they ate but the photographer was 
too busy getting his own share. Besides, no- 
body stood still long enough to have a picture 
taken anyway. The contented looks on the 
faces in the picture taken after the feast, how- 
ever, speak for themselves. 


After the sumptuous repast, games, hikes, 
swimming, and resting were indulged in. It 
is even reported that a game of “Ring around 


was started, but someone who hadn't 
mixed with “Post 
Office”. “Bill” Sprinkle was heard to re- 
mark, ““Well, I'm through; wish I was home 
in bed.” But everyone hadn’t indulged to 
quite that extent. 

At 3:30 everyone tramped back to the rail- 
road and boarded the train for home, but at 
8:30 they all congregated again at the Club 
and with the aid of our “one and only” 
Banana Six orchestra, indulged in a baile 
until 11 P. M. Then the balance of the 
was brought forth and finished, after 
which everyone, rather tired but surely happy, 
and appreciative of the good time the ladies 
had made possible, scooted home through the 
“Norther” which had blown in. 


Rosy” 


played it for years got it 


“eats” 


O N Friday, September 23, the Engineers in 
Cuaca District staged a very pleasant parts 
at the old Prieta Hospital. ““‘Dad’’ Minear 
acted as master of ceremonies, and ““Ma”’ was 
flitting about keeping everyone in good spirits. 
Maloa District was represented by Hiram 
Bailey and twelve of his farmers, while Bill 
Vernon and a couple of Engineers showed up 
from Black River. Mr. and Mrs. Myers 
came from Taujica and brought several of 
the engineers and farmers with them. All the 
farmers from the surrounding Cuaca Farms 
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showed up en masse. In all there were about 
45 guests including several from port. The 
slogan of “eat, drink, dance, and be merry” 
was very well carried out by a sumptuous buf- 
fet supper followed by dancing to a Victrola, 
in one of the large rooms. The farmers went 
home that evening after the dance in order 
that they might arise early in the morning to 
pick their bananas, but the ladies remained 
as house guests, and Saturday morning after 
riding mules, pump cars, tractors, etc., on an 
inspection trip to the New Lerida Extension 
Headgate, they returned to their homes on the 
Saturday train, weary, stiff, and a trifle sleepy 
but agreed one and all on the fact that the 
Minears and their family of Engineers were 
wonderful hosts. 

Messrs. R. H. Davis, T. P. Simmons and 
C. J. Veitch attended the Annual Conference 
in Boston. 

Honduras Independence Day—September 
15—was appropriately observed by the Trux- 
illo Railroad Company. A dance was given 
in Truxillo on the night of the 14th at which 
a number of Castilla people attended, and an- 
other was held in the new Club in Puerto 
Castilla the night of September 15. 

Mr. F. J. Aycock is still in the Hospital as 
the result of a motor car accident several 
weeks ago while en route to Tela to take 
part in a golf tournament. We are glad to 
report that he is well on the way to recovery. 

Mr. David Spence, transferred here from 
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the Panama Division, and Mr. W. R. Buote, of absence—reason, Matrimony—and we ex- 
recently engaged by the Boston Office, are tend him our heartiest congratulations, We 
among recent arrivals in port. always figured “Marse John” as being entirely 
Mr. Lee Hunsinger has returned from a wrapped up in his work, but the canny Scot 
short vacation in the States, full of vim and certainly made the time to pick himself a most 
vigor as usual. He claims the climate in charming and ideal co-partner. Good luck to 
Garnett, Kansas, is responsible for the fifty them. 
pounds he gained while away. Mrs, J. F. Burke, who has been visiting her 
We take great pleasure in announcing the brother Mr. L. P. Grant for the past month 
return of Mr. John Miller, Divisional Ex- or so, returned to the States on the S. S. Tela, ' 


perimental Overseer, from six weeks’ leave 


September 23. 


Eat More Bananas 
By Henry Moneysworth Strong fellow 


The shades of night were falling fast, 

As through an English city passed 

A youth who bore, with mien precise, 

A banner with the glad device— 
“Eat more Bananas!” 


His brow was clear, his step alert, 
Neat was he clad from boots to shirt, 
Health and content gleamed from his eye 
As joyously he raised the cry— 

“Eat more Bananas!” 


“Beware disease!” the old man said, 
“Sickness is rife—I feel half dead!” 
“I have no fear of plague or flu,” 
The youth replied, “For, unlike you, 
J—Eat Bananas!” 


“There is no certain road to Wealth; 

There is a certain road to Health! 

I tried the path, and why not you? 

When all you simply have to do 
Is—Eat Bananas!” 


“Note how the glossy, velvet skin 
Protects the creamy fruit within 
And yields it virgin, untouched, pure— 
Can you resist the wondrous lure 

Of ripe Bananas?” 


@ Courtesy “The Banana Budget” 


“Oh, stay,” the maiden said, “and rest 
Your happy head upon my breast, 
I’ve what the Yankees call a ‘hunch’, 
I ought to cut out pie from lunch, 
And eat Bananas!” 


“Maiden,” he cried, “Tis not enough 

To use lip-stick, face cream and puff. 

To make your beauty sweet and clear, 

And win glad eyes from far and near— 
Just eat Bananas!” 


“Behold yon crowd of rosy weans, 
Healthful and sturdy—full of beans! 
With what delight they romp and play— 
Their mothers see that every day 

They eat Bananas!” 


“I have no log to roll, not I; 

I’ve but one slogan—one clear cry; 

One simple phrase for low or high, 

And this I’! voice until I die— 
Eat more Bananas!” 


Still in the twilight, cold and gray, 
He stands erect, serene and gay; 
Healthy and earnest, strong and true, 
And ever smiling, calls to you— 
“Eat more Bananas!” 


@ Knowing the naturally keen interest Unirrurrco readers have in the subject of banana 
handling in the Tropics, Mr. M. J. Baker, Superintendent of Bobos District, Guatemala, 
who has served with the Unrrep Frurr Company since 1906, contributes for our enjoyment 


this article 


“Nursing the 


All Food Fruit 


A Short Description of Twenty Years of Association 
With Bananas 


M, first introduction to bananas was 


in the Jamaica Division under a superinten- 
dent of the ‘Farm Type” who looked on audi- 
tors and such-like as beyond the pale of recog- 
nition. Hard, exacting and without mercy to 
anyone not doing his best plus a little better, 
he was able to teach others and make them do 
just what he wanted. We often said that he 
could see a bruised finger on the far side of a 
bunch without turning the stem around; the 
truth being that he knew where to look for 
bruises, 

The first morning on a farm I was turned 
over to an East Indian head man or foreman 
who was told—‘“Babo, teach him bananas,” 
and with an, “All right, Sahib,” my education 
started. Going to a platform, this old coolie 
explained, amongst other things, how to wrap 
fruit to prevent bruises on the way from the 
farm to the wharf. To the average Central 
American Division employee this may sound 
strange, but each and every stem was entirely 
enclosed in a covering of dried banana leaves 
held together with two strings made from the 
dried leaf stalk. Nor was this all. The dried 
leaves had to be clean—cut only on the day 
they were used—and in the event of dry 
weather and the leaves becoming too crisp, 
they were sprinkled with water to soften 
them. 

The fruit was then loaded into spring 
wagons, seventy stems to the load, and hauled 
over fairly good roads to the wharf, a dis- 
tance of from eight to twelve miles. The 
sides of the wagons were also covered with a 
heavy padding of dried leaves and a layer of 
dried leaves was used between thé layers of 
fruit. Stems were placed in the. wagons in a 
specified manner and a rigid inspection was 
maintained to keep this stowing to standard. 
' | wonder if a certain Superintendent of 
Agriculture who was an Overseer at the time, 
remembers when we were both discharged for 
putting 74 stems in the last wagon and were 
reinstated some hours later when the boss 
had cooled down. I have been called to the 
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phone and in no complimentary manner told 
that I had ONE bruised stem in wagon so 
and so; more than one would have placed the 
one responsible for the bruised stem with it 
—outside! From cutter to wharf the cry was 
“Watch for Bruises” and after several years 
of this careful training both on the north side 
and the south side of the Island I transferred 
to Guatemala. 

The first farm that I worked on shipped a 
little better than 10,000 stems the first week, 
but what-a shock was mine! Having been 
taught to wrap each stem and nurse the fruit 
as tenderly as eggs I saw Central American 
methods in 1913 with wonder. Of course 
several things entered into the reasons for dif- 
ferent methods being followed here such as 
higher cost of labor and the difference in the 
carrying quality of the fruit. Im those days 
the cutter cut the stem and placed it on the 
ground ; if the stem missed a stick or piece of 
stubble, fine! If not, fine! A mule man 
picked it up and placed it in a sack sling wich 
a few green leaves plus leaf ribs against the 
fruit. The stems were hauled out in 
some instances direct to the’platform and piled 
six high with a few green leaves under the 
fruit to protect it from the rock ballast along 
the side of the railroad track, or to a flat 
tram car and stowed flat fore and aft in 
pyramid style as high as possible with green 
leaves under the fruit. The top stems were 
usually rolled on and dragged off at the plat- 
form. One could usually find a stem or two 
that showed evidence of having been used as 
a seat for the driver. 

The pick-up gang, on its arrival at a load- 
ing platform, usually started to load the cen- 
ter tier, notwithstanding the fact that it was 
a support for the outside tiers, and the bottom 
stems just had to be dragged out a little, so 
as to make room for the workers’ feet. The 
fruit was stowed flat in the railroad cars six 
or seven high over green ledves on the floor 
and four high at the doors. One can readily 
imagine what happened to the stems in the 
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lower layer when the car hit a low joint on 
the rails with 250 Ibs. of bananas bouncing 
on that lower stem. 


Prior to the installation of the loading 
machines in Barrios we used the stage system 
and after the second or third hour of loading 
it was a safe bet that 75 per cent. of the 
fruit dragged the burlap mats. 
Everyone was happy. It may be out-turn re- 
ports came back from domestic ports showing 
high percentages of “bruised”, but what did 
Keep 
per cent. off the receivers’ 
reports and keep your platforms clean, and 
you sat on top of the world. When the super- 
intendent came around we beat him to it. 
With a few cuidados to the men and a bruised 
finger taken out here and there, we indicated 
that we were on the job. 


’ 
fooled oursely 6s. 


was over 


a “timey” care about out-turn reports? 


any rejects over 2 


Maybe we only, 
Of one thing I am certain, 


that a large percentage of the fruit that used 


to get by in those days would never see the 
inside of a railroad car today. 


The changes made have been gradual and 
were not carried out without careful consid- 
eration as to feasibility of operation and cost. 
First we tried stowing fruit “standing” in the 
railroad cars, one standing and two flat and 
while we got considerable scars from the bud 
stalk of the standing stem against the first 
layer of flat fruit, yet we reduced the total 
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started 
against 
rail- 


Shortly after that we 
dried ! 


Danana 
green banana leaves for 


scars per car, 
arguments on leaves 


padding in the 


road cars, tramears and at any other point 
where fruit was liable to come in contact with 
wood, iron, etc. Personally | favor clean 


dried leaves and we are still using them with 


excellent results. 

I am not certain just when we changed our 
style of pack-saddle. We Vere using the old 
type with the wooden ends sticking up and it 


required very careful padd to prevent the 
top stem on a mule from being bruised. Our 


present pack-saddle, known as the “Tela” 
pack-saddle, not only makes a cleaner pack, as 
there are no points or corners to come in con- 
tact with the fruit, but is far the 
mule’s back. 


easier on 


We also changed from the hit-and-miss sys 


tem of padding the sacks used for slings. We 
now use a permanent padding slightly larger 


than the sling, made from the bark of the ba- 
nana tree. This is fastened to the 
the sling and “Mister Mozo”’ 
having a pad under the fruit 


edge ot 


just cannot help 


To 
ght of the other stems 
on the lower layer of fruit we made a tram- 


Iramcars also came into the change. 


prevent the excessive wei 


car with upright sides which enabled the fruit 
Along 
changed our 
platforms, making them with sides and backs, 


to be stowed standing, one stem high. 
’ 


the same line of reasoning we 
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three feet high, so that the fruit could be 


stowed upright. 

Our sacks used for slings were found to 
sag in the centre after a few weeks’ use and 
to avoid this and also for economic reasons 
we changed from the sacks to rubberized can- 
vas. These canvas slings, though more ex- 
pensive, lasted so much longer than the sacks 
that the increase in cost was more than offset. 
But after several months’ use we found that 
these slings also sagged in the center. This 
sagging throws the weight of the fruit on to 


the two ends of the stem, causing undue pres- 
sure at these points and offering no support in 
the centre of the stem. ‘To eliminate this we 
using a round stick similar to a 
broom handle on the edges of the slings as a 


weight distributor, 


are now 


Permanent padding was tried in banana 
cars to eliminate the high cost of cutting dried 
leaves. The padding first used was felt. 
nailed on to the sides of the cars, care being 
taken to avoid nail heads coming in contact 
with the fruit. The first trip of this padded 
car proved a failure due to the fact that the 


moving fruit rubbed against the stationary 


felt, resulting in black scars or burns. We 
then tried padding with the bark of the ba 
nana tree fastened to the car with wire. but 
with no’ better results, and we have been 
forced to go back to our dried leaves. ‘J 
are supported at the top of the car-side only 
and move with the fruit. 


"<¢ 


7 tv 
W Ho in 1913 ever heard of a banana 


hospital? Now a certain percentage of the 


fruit visits these hospital’ tables at the port 
and split stalks and short stalks are either 
taped or trimmed so as to make a marketable 
bunch. In the old days fruit selectors or re 
ceivers threw thousands of dollars into the re- 
ject piles in the way of short stalks, for it was 
the idea then that we could not trim a short 
nine stalk and make a perfect eight. 


? Have we arrived at 


Are we perfect yet 
the stage where we can sit back and say we 
have the handling of fruit well in hand? No, 
indeed; far from it. When we remember 
that our product is the heaviest type of fruit 


grown, the largest in bulk, grown in the most 


inaccessible position, some twenty feet or more 
in the air on a tree that offers barely enough 
support—that the whole situation is in favor 
does it not make the fight to ol 


bh 
tain clean fruit worth while ? 


ot bruises 


Anything that is obtained too easil\ becomes 
uninteresting and not worth serious considera- 
tion. Few, I believe, realize just how many 
scars and bruises the average stem can re 
| , 


ceive on the farm platforms; I mean scars of 
a kind to take away from the appearance ot 
the fruit. On some recent experiments | 
found as many as twenty and seldom less than 
six, yet this fruit at a distance of six feet 
looked clean agd might easily pass an inspector. 


Recently I had the opportunity to see sevy- 


TT oT) 


—Sketch by J. M. Gorrie, 2nd Re frigerating Engineer, S.S. “Ulua” 
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eral boats unload at New Orleans from prac- 
tically all Divisions, and while some fruit 
looked cleaner than others, yet I saw rela- 
tively few stems that could be called really 
clean fruit. I saw lots of fruit that was 
scarred only on the skin and the pulp not 
damaged so that the fruit itself was perfect, 
yet bananas are sold largely on appearance 
and “Fully ripe bananas flecked with 
BLACK” is not the motto of the Fruit Dis- 
patch Company. 

Until everyone that touches a stem of fruit 
realizes that he may bruise it and makes it his 
business not to bruise it, we are not backing 
up the man who has to market it. 


Guatemala Personals 


T ue S. S. Carrillo arrived September 26 
bringing back home _ several vacationists. 
Those who returned to the Division were— 
Mrs. G. S. Bennett and three children; Miss 
Mary Von Nyvenheim, who resumes her 
duties as school teacher in Virginia; Miss 
Ruth Girouard, the Manager's stenographer ; 
Mrs. Page Sharp and daughter; Mr. Franz 
Forster of the Engineering Department and 
Mr. E. L. Farnsworth of the Accounting De- 
partment. . 

During September Mr. M. C. O’Hearn, 
Mr. A. A, Pollan and Dr. R. C. Connor were 
visitors in the Division. 

Mr. C. E. Rollins, Assistant to the Man- 
ager, and Mr, L. E. Weaver, Superintendent 
of Agriculture, represented this Division at 
the October conference in Swampscott, Mass. 

Mr. G. B. Austin, Head Stevedore, and 
Mr. G. W. Daniels, Storekeeper, are in the 
States on vacation. 

During the month Mr. Karl Standish, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Merchandise, and 
Mrs. Standish, have returned to the Division 
after having spent several weeks in the States. 

Mr. M. C. Laffie of Mr. Chittenden’s of- 
fice was a cruise passenger on the S. 8. Car- 
rillo and spent several days traveling around 
the Division. 

Friends of Mr. C. W. Parrish, formerly 
of the Panama Division, will be interested to 
note that he has been appointed Acting As- 
sistant Superintendent of Los Andes District 
in place of Mr. J. E. R. Braham who has 
resigned to accept employment elsewhere. 

Mr. William Kieffer, our sub-agent at Liv- 
ingston, and Mrs. Kieffer announce the ar- 
rival of a son born September first. 


UNIFRUITCO 


Young hopefuls in Guatemala 


—Photograph by 


Profe sor Samuel J. Re cord 


éé 
I HIS nation can have no aristocracy ex- 


cept an aristocracy of workmanship, of those 
who do things and do them well. Too many 
men and women approach their daily task 
reluctantly. They do not seem to realize 
that it represents a victory to be won, a test 
which they should approach with a song on 


their lips. 


“Tt is work that makes life worth living. 
The workers are the people worth knowing. 
Their friendship is the leadership that is 
worthy of cultivation.” 


—Extract from sermon by Dr. Robert Nor- 
wood of St. Bartholomew's Episcopal 
Church, New York City. 


i 


In celebration of Mr. Harty’s birthday, a 


spirited Polo Match was held in Banes on 
Sunday, October 2. 
The line-up of the teams was as follows: 


‘A” Team “B” Team 


4 Harty 4 Hill 
3 Carrington 3 Bell 
2 Berger 2 Sparkman 
1 Hillary 1 Marryatt 


Substitutes: Woodforde, Trafton, O'Sullivan. 

The fastest polo was played that has been 
seen here since the cup matches in May. 
Hillary at No. 1 deserves special mention 
since he scored 4 goals and still did his duty 
as a block to the opposing back. ‘The final 
score was 7 to 1 in favor of the “A” Team. 

We were glad to have Mr. D. J. O'Sulli- 
van playing with us again, and are in hopes 
that he will succeed in introducing polo in his 
Division on his return to Puerto Castilla. 
Notwithstanding his lack of practice, he played 
in his old style and drew applause from the 
grand stand for several reckless rides-off. We 
enjoyed having Mr, O'Sullivan, his wife and 
little Nora with us and we are looking for- 
ward to their return during “Sully’s” next 
vacation. 


T HE Surveyor's Office received a new re- 
cruit in Mr. G. H. Steele who comes to us 
from the Colorado Agricultural College at 
Fort Collins, Colorado. Mr. Steele has 
played polo and promises to be a valuable ad- 
dition to the Banes Team. 

Those leaving for vacation this month were 
Miss Cotter, Mr. Webb, Mr. van Diepen 
and family, and Mr. Beveridge. 

Among those returning were Mr. and Mrs. 
McKenzie, Mr. and Mrs. Austin, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph, Mrs. Maxwell, and Messrs. 
Dunkley and Nelson. 

We were glad to welcome Mr. and Mrs. 
Harty on their return from abroad. 
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Mr. F. T. Lord arrived to take up his 
duties as Timekeeper in the agricultural De- 
partment. Mr. Lord is a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College and comes 
trom Methuen, Mass. 

Mr. John Woodforde has been transferred 
from the Campo to the Livestock Department. 
He is now in charge of cultivation, mules and 
equipment. 

We were sorry to lose Mr. C. D. Tibbetts 
of the Accounting Department, who was 
transferred to Almirante. 


Snaps from the Banes Division 


Charles Orrett 


District Supt., Deleite District 


Mr. Orrett came to Banes in 1909 as 
Junior Overseer on Los Angeles Farm. Since 
then he has held the following positions: 
Overseer Cafiada Honda, Overseer Banes 
Farm, District Superintendent Los Negritos, 
District Superintendent Los Angeles, and Dis- 
trict Superintendent Deleite. 
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Little Journeys 


Around Banes 


CHapter III 


By John Woodforde 


Ir was then decided 
to see something of 
the farms, and, ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Harty 
turned us over to the 
care of the Agricul- 
tural Department. 
Early in the morning 
of the following day 
we mounted our 
trusty steed—a “Tin 
Lizzie” of uncertain 
vintage and many 
rattles —and_ started 
for Los Angeles 
Farm which lies in 
the hilly district to the northeast of Banes. 
The road, from the moment of leaving Banes 
and the coastal plain, rises steeply, winding 
through the fine open pasture lands which 
cover the foothills. About two miles out of 
town we reached the top of Sampera Hill 
where a short halt was called to enjoy the 
extraordinarily fine view looking back over 
Banes to the blue waters of Banes Bay. This 
view is justly famous as being one of the 
finest panoramas to be seen in this part of 
the country. Beyond the green trees and red 
roofs of the town the cane fields stretch away 
to the water’s edge, while in the backeround 
one sees the mountains behind the Preston 
Division melting, mistily mauve into a tropi- 
cal sky. The Company’s mill, which is built 
on a small peninsula jutting out into the bay, 
is reflected in every detail in the still water. 
Although only two miles out of Banes, the 
change in the air was quite noticeable Ahd we 
gratefully filled our lungs with a cool breeze 
blowing in from the Atlantic, This breeze, 
our guide informed us, js nearly always 
there to be enjoyed and almost every day of 
the week some two or three office workers are 
seen making the most of it in the cool of the 
evening, t 

About a milé farther on, the road left the 
pasture lands and ran on between the cane 
fields. Here we were somewhat surprised to 
find the railroad running beside us. To us 
meee sme inet lay 

d P through the hilly coun- 

try we had just covered. ; 

Our guide pointed out that the two farms 
of the Los Angeles District—Cafiada Honda 


Street scene in the 
Village of Los Angeles 


and Duruti—covered a sloping plateau run- 
ning from the hills to the northeast to within 
a short distance of the Atlantic coast. The 
little village of Los Angeles lies between the 
two at an altitude of about 400 feet. This 
village we soon reached and we were im 
pressed by its picturesque appearance and gen- 
eral air of tidiness and cle inliness. Some of the 
buildings were typical thatched houses made 
of palm bark (casas de guano) but the ma- 
jority were well built, wooden houses sport- 
ing the Company’s standard color scheme of 
yellow and red. Thatched house and wooden 
alike each had its neat little garden fenced 
off, and everywhere was to be seen the cool 


green of plantains and mango trees. Los 
Angeles District, although one of the smallest 
in the Banes Division as far as cane acreage 
is concerned, is far from being the least im- 
portant. With its miles of magnificent pas- 
turage it has naturally become the headquar- 


ters of the breeding herd. 

We passed the Livestock Department's large 
corrals which inclose a_ covered branding 
chute and a concrete dipping tank of the most 
up-to-date type. 

Owing partly to the interest the Company 
takes in the sanitary conditions in the village 
and partly to the natural benefits derived érom 
the fresh breezes and high altitude, malaria is 
practically non-existent. 

Passing down the main street we arrived at 
the centre of the village where most of the 
more important buildings are grouped to- 


An example of the breeding bulls raised in 
Los A ngeles District 
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Dipping tank and 
An- 
District 


cor rail, Loa 
geles 


gether. ‘These include the Company Store, 
meat shop, office, bachelors’ quarters, 
intendent’s house and several delightful little 
houses for the married employees. 
Continuing ou sightseeing, we walked up 
a side street past the new concrete meat shop 
to the superintendent's house in its delightful 
garden ablaze with flowers. A little beyond 
lies the employees’ tennis court and two over- 
seers’ houses, all surrounded by shady trees 
and flower gardens, The bachelors’ quarters 
is the most up-to-date building in all the 


super- 


campo, the concrete walls and tile roof mak 
ing a delightfully cool interior. 

The village being thorough], explored, we 
sought out our Lizzie again and visited sev- 
eral pastures in the neighborhood, returning to 
Banes by a small lane, heavily shaded by trees, 
We carried 


us an unforgettable impression of 


which enters Banes to the south. 


it} 
, 


away with 
rolling grass lands, shady trees and browsing 
cattle set in a frame of purple hills and a sky 


of incredible blue. 


Almirante 


‘Where the Flying Fishes 


On Sunday, September 11, a merry crowd 
of employees, seeking a change from our 
calm, tepid bathing pool, attended a picnic 
at Zapadilla Cay, 60 miles from Almirante, 
and spent the day in the surf of the Carib- 
bean. 

The schooner Talamanca carried the bas- 
ket-laden party down early Sunday morn- 
ing and returned at dusk with what appeared 
to be a tribe of weary Indians. 


An interesting feature of the outing was a 
Beauty Contest. We are not sure the con- 
test was altogether impartial, since there was 
only one judge—Mr. Van Peski—but the 
accompanying snap-shot shows the winner, 
Miss Alberta, re-christened Miss Almirante. 
Pictures of the other contestants are not 


Pl-a-a-y 


“Miss Almirante” 


available, for a mob scene followed the de- 
cision; then Mr. Van Peski emerged and 
seemed to be leading some kind of race, 


2G 


me 


W 

YY HEN we passed Page 6 of our Album 
we thought we had run out of old timers. 
It was a false alarm, however, for on turn- 
ing to Page 7 we found a tintype so rusted 
with age that the face was unrecognizable. 
Undaunted we chipped off the scale, applied 
three coats of Cunningham’s Mixture, left it 
overnight to dry, and next morning the face 
of John J. Ryan beamed out upon us. 

When Jack first put in his appearance we 
thought he was “Moses of the Bullrushes’’. 
He arrived in Bocas from Chiriqui Lagoon 
in 1904. He was born in the Blue Grass 
region of the States, found blue trying on the 
eyesight, and came to the place where green 
predominates everlastingly. 

His first job with the Company was that 
of Timekeeper on the Chiriquicito Railway. 
In 1907, when that part of Columbus Island 
was being filled to make what is now the town 
of Bocas del Toro, Jack operated a sand 
pump. 

After putting Bocas on the map he came 
to Almirante as Ice Plant Engineer, studied 
Electrical Engineering and filled all positions 
along the line to his present one, that of As- 
sistant Superintendent of Electrical Depart- 
ment. 

On the lighter side Jack is a hunter, fisher- 
man and gardener. As a huntsman he is a 
dismal failure; at fishing he is mediocre; but 
when it comes to raisin’ things, that’s where 
he shines. Even though the results of his 
buddin’ experiments do not always turn out 


Almirante’s Album 
Page VII 


as he expects, he has had signal success. For 
instance, while endeavoring to produce an 
eatable fruit by crossing a Papaya with a 
Chayote, he stumbled on a hair remover su- 
perior to “Zip” in that it acts more quickly 
and results are permanent. Grim testimony 
of this is the bald spot on his head which all 
the patent medicines on the market have failed 
to make fertile. 

Jack is the best “ad” Bocas has to offer in 
its claim to being the leading health resort 
of America. After living here for 25 years, 
he is still a youth, is the first choice for pitcher 
of the Married Men’s Baseball Nine, leads 
the young fellows out to the wilds in search 
of game and locates the choice “Poddy drops” 
for them in Almirante Bay. 

His rose garden (where he can always be 
found when the moon is full) is the pride of 
our town and the roses cut from it adorn the 
Ladies’ Ward of our hospital. 

Jack has only one vice—it is bolted to the 
bench in the Electrical Department work- 
shop. 


Si—Sairy, is there anything you want from 
town this mornin’? 

Sairy—Well, Si, you might stop in at one 
of them there stores and buy a jar of that 
“Traffic Jam” I been ahearin’ so much about. 
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November, 1927 
Our Golf Tournaments 


Our September Tournament was the 
most interesting and hotly contested ever 
played in the Division. The play was by 
elimination, the first two rounds leaving six 
players for the finals, which took place Sat- 
urday, September 24. The opponents in the 
finals were: 


Jensen vs. Romero 
Murphy vs. Davidson 
Buell ys. Moore 


Three prizes were awarded to the win- 
ners of the three matches. The low score 
for the day, turned in by Murphy, copped 
the first prize of one dozen Silver King Balls. 
Romero, being next lowest, took the second 
prize of cight balls, and the third prize of 
four balls went to Buell. 

Preparations for the October Tournament 
are now being made and the interest of the 
Club’s thirty-three members is thoroughly 
aroused. 


The Executive Committee of the Chan- 
guinola Golf Club, composed of Messrs. Jen- 
sen, Brosius, and Bookout, are to be com- 
plimented on the management of the affairs 
of the Club, as it is due to them that interest 
in golf in the Panama Division has been 
maintained at such high pitch, 


Personals 


Departed: Mr. E. C. Adams, Acting 
Manager and Superintendent of Agriculture, 
to New York, thence to Boston to attend 
Annual Conference, after which he will take 
a brief vacation at his home ih Rome, Geor- 
gia, returning here with Mrs. Adams in Octo- 
ber. Mr. J. I. Morris, Railway Mechanical 
Department, to New York on vacation. Mrs, 
H. L. Rock and daughter, Constance, to 
New Orleans; Constance to resume studies 
at All Saints College, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 
Mr. Rafael Calabria, Railway Department, 
and family to New York on vacation. Rev, 
Gerald Curran to New York to accept as- 
signment in China. Miss Emma Hall, daugh- 
ter of Mr. W. H. Hall, Mechanical Depart- 
ment, to New Orleans to reenter school. Dr. 
O. T. Brosius to New York to join Mrs, 
Brosius and children for vacation in form of 
a tour of the States. 


Returned: Mr. Frank T. Landale, Over- 
seer, from vacation in Jamaica. Mr. Walter 
P. Buell and family from New Orleans. Rev. 
and Mrs. E. C. Notman, and son, Allan, from 
vacation in “the auld cawntry”. Mrs. Rob- 
ert Paterson and baby, Robert, Jr., from 
vacation in Massachusetts. Mr. and Mrs. 
W. C. Farrar from brief visit to Cristobal 
and Limon. 

Visitors: Mr. Joseph Corrigan, Sanitary 
Inspector, on week's visit in connection with 
anti-malaria campaign. Mr. H. O. Easton, 
General Superintendent, ‘Tropical Radio 
Telegraph Company, on inter-divisional in- 
spection tour. 

New Employees: Messrs. Arnold Van 
Peski and Wm. A. Blick arrived from Hol- 
land and have been put in harness in our 
Accounting Department. Messrs, R. P. Rob- 
ert and L. R. Hickey, of Boston, and H. W. 
Sampson of England are new additions to our 
Farm Timekeeper force. 

Transferred: Mr. A. W. 
tant Chief Clerk, Accounting 
transferred and promoted to 
Cristobal Division. Me Roe Huxford, 
Radio Operator, to New Orleans. Mr. Ar- 
thur Enderlin, Radio Operator, from Limon, 
C.R. Mr. F. E. Henry transferred from 
Truxillo Railroad Company to be Assistant 
Chief Clerk, Accounting Department. 


Graves, Assis- 
Department, 
Chief Clerk, 


Excavation work on the big sewer had 
reached a low, mucky place and the Italian 
laborers were having their troubles with the 
soft mud. 


Suddenly there arose a shout. 

“C’mear, queek! Bringa da shov! 
da peek! Peitro’s stuck 
knees!” 


“Tell him to wade out,” shouted the fore- 
man. 


Bringa 
in the mud up to his 


“He canno no wade—he wrong end up,” 


PRESTON ‘ / 


HEN Posey addresses the littl white pill , / 
With his driver at the third tec, f 


He tells you it’s going on top of the hill, \ / 
And he's sure to turn in a par three; 
Then he slices—and oftentimes he gets a hook, 
Or the ball bounces over the fence; 


Then his language—it can’t be found in a book 
He demands why the h—— it went thence. 


Then com 


Murphy, the engincer jefe, to bat 
With his new, heavy imported club; 
He wiggles his fee, pulls down his hat 
And swears that ‘here's one he'll not dub. 
But he tops it a little, it rolls in che rough, 


And he watches in rising disgust, 
And tells all the world that his luck it is tough 
And the old club he will bust 


Parkinson steps to the front in his turn 
carefully takes the right stance, 


It looks like a birdie his playing will earn, 


As he swings, he does a queer dance, 
The ball goes up almost straight into the air 


And drops just in front of the tee, 


And another man curses and tears at his hair 
While his friends all grin slyly in glee. 


Last of all Jesse Trinler steps out confident 


| And smacks out a regular drive; 
i It misses the ditch, the rough, and the fence, 

Travels swiftly yards one seventy-five, 
y That's the way to play golf in Preston he states 
! As he starts out after the ball; 
] The others talk shop, and weather and dates 
| And tell him to hire a hall. 
I So if you're in Preston most any old day 
| And want to see golf demonstrated, 
P Go out to the links of the Preston A. A., 

You'll surely be well compensated. 
| They throw a mean mashie, mid-iron and brassic *. 
| And talk to the ball all the time; Wie 

When things go to pot—the caddies get sassy = BR 

! And their lives are not worth a thin dime; 
! They play every day in rain, wind or shine, ™ 
| And tell others to get out the clubs, \ 
{ As “'Tis only by practice and patience sublime \ 


That we're able to outclass the dubs.” 
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Ma. WILLIAM B. SMITH, in charge of 
the Preston Material and Supply Department, 
is displaying to his friends a beautiful model of 
an English galleon of the 16th Century, fully 
equipped to the minutest detail. ‘This is the 
product of Mr. Smith's adept hand, and the 
results of riding a hobby during leisure hours. 

The above cartoon would seem to prove 
tnat Mr. Smith is generally talented and that 
carving is not the only hobby he enjoys when 
he puts on the old carpet slippers. 


Preston News 


On Sunday, September 25, all Preston, 
Banes, Antilla and Mayari, and people from 
various other surrounding towns, turned out 
in force to attend a verbena given in Pres- 
ton, the proceeds to go toward improving the 
streets and building new roads in the town 
of Mayari. 

A great deal of credit is due the Commis- 
sion of the Festival—Messrs. Luis Esquivel, 
President; E. I. Ortiz, Secretary; and M, A. 
Centeno, Treasurer; and also to Messrs. R. 
B. Perry, C. L. Tassing and H. W. Martthes, 
for the success of the verbena. 

It is estimated that a crowd of over 1.600 
came to Preston to take part in the diversified 
program. During the afternoon two strongly 
contested ball games were played, one be- 
tween Banes and Preston—Preston winning 
hy 2 to l—and the second between Preston 
and Miranda, when our gladiators went down 
to defeat to the tune of 14 to 6. 

Several dance floors were built by the Com- 
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pany, and the Municipal Bands of Mayari, 
Antilla and Banes furnished excellent music 
for those who wished to trip the light fan- 
tastic. For the others were the various 
amusements found at such affairs, including 
side shows, ¢ Several good boxing contests 
were held in the Preston Theatre during the 
evening, and although no knockouts were 
scored, there was plenty of action. 

The festival was honored by the presence 
of Governor Barcelé of Oriente Province, and 
several other men of high political standing 
including the Mayors of Mayari, Banes and 
Antilla. 

The young idea in*Preston is being taught 
how to shoot by Miss Elizabeth Sloat, a re- 
cent arrival in this Division. Miss Sloat was 
formerly in charge of the educational work at 
Almirante so the Tropics are an old story to 
her, and the Preston youngsters are finding a 
lot of enjoyment in the study of “Reading, 
‘Riting and "Rithmetic’, under her direction. 

Claude Trahan, Engineer of Central Pres- 
ton, has returned to the Division after an in- 
definite leave of absence. Claude reports that 
he has been examined by so mans doctors that 
if one wandering germ is still to be found 
in his system, he'll reward the finder hand- 
somely. Most of the Preston fans looked for 
a relapse on Trahan’s part when the returns 
of the Dempsey-Tunney battle were an- 
nounced but he has weathered the storm very 
nicely. Mrs. Trahan and daughter Claudia 
returned at the same time, both happy to be 
back in Cuba. 

The Louisiana Society of Preston Division 
welcomed a new member to Cuba in the per- 
son of Miss Elizabeth O'Neil who is to take 
charge of the school work at Guaro. Miss 
O'Neil hails from Franklin, Louisiana, and 
this is her first venture in a Tropical Division. 
In addition to her ability as a schoolma’am, 
she swings a wicked club on the golf course 
and handles a tennis racket A la Helen Wills. 
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Thanksgiving 
Greetings 
1927 


Colombia 


W E introduce to Unirrurtco readers 
Sr. Roberto Saenz, who was born at Rio 
Negro in the Department of Antioquia, Co- 
lombia, on October 20, 1896. He was edu- 
cated at the Colegio de San Ignacio in Medel- 
lin and joined the. Colombia Division in July, 
1922, as a clerk in the Material & Supply 
Warehouse at Aracataca. A few months 
later Sr. Saenz was transferred to the Farms 
Department as a timekeeper. His ability 
soon became apparent, and it was not long 
before he became an overseer, in which 
capacity he made such an excellent record 
that in March, 1927, he was appointed As- 
sistant Superintendent of the Rio Frio Dis- 
trict. He has recently been transferred to 
the Tucurinca District, 

Roberto is the younger of the two Saenz 
brothers—both Assistant Superintendents— 
who have opened up for themselves a promis- 
ing future with the Company through merito- 
rious service. 


O NE of the most delightful and memorable 
parties within the recollection of the “oldest 
inhabitant” was the Bal Poudre given by 
Mr. and Mrs. O. L. Flye at their home, 
Quinta Bolivar, on the evening of August 27. 
The spacious garden, always the center of ac- 
tivities at Bolivar functions, has never, we 
believe, witnessed such an array of fantastic, 
grotesque and ingenious costumes as were worn 


that night. The Bolivar Bellhops, Louis 
Waters, Captain, Hermie George, Al Bogren 
and Franklin Hardisty, in highly conspicuous 
costumes of red with plentcous trimmings of 
gold, rendered very superior door service, and 
although their tips were discouraging, consist- 
ing chiefly of advice, they were awarded sec- 
ond gentlemen's prize. George Salt, in a gen- 
uine San Andres Indian costume which 
baffled not a few of those present and which 
almost barred his entry, was awarded first 
gentlemen’s prize. Miss Carmen Kidd, in a 
pirate costume reminiscent of buccaneers and 
rovers of the nearby Spanish Main, won first 
honors among the ladies. Second ladies’ prize 
went to Mrs. Carmen Carriker for her real- 
istic male impersonation. Her costume must 
have been inspired by Vanity Fair and em- 
bellished by hints from “What the Well 
Dressed Gentleman Favors”. 


Personals 


Me A. A, POLLAN, our Division Man- 
ager, left Santa Marta on August 31 on his 
vacation. His first port of call was Puerto 
Barrios, from which place he will proceed 
after a short visit to his home in Texas. Dur- 
ing the absence of Mr. Pollan, Mr. F. A. 
Hatch will be in charge of this Division. 

We were forcibly reminded of the advent 
of Autumn when the group of students who 
have been spending the vacation months here 
took passage for the States. Among those sail- 
ing on August 31 via Kingston were Misses 
Eva Flye and Ray Thurlow, to return to 
Cushing Academy, Orlando Flye, Jr. who is 
entering Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Lawrence Drennan, Jr., who is to at- 
tend Georgetown University and Richard 
Drennan, who returns to Fishburn Military 
Academy. Also aboard the Barranca was 
Dr. L. M. Drennan, Superintendent of our 
Medical Department, who is making a brief 
trip to the United States, 

Mr. Henry M. Weedon, a 1927 graduate 
of the North Carolina State College, has 
joined the staff of our Engineering Depart- 
ment and is stationed at Sevilla. 

Mr. Adolph L. Wetterhall, a graduate of 
Banes and Castilla, and now promoted to the 


- 
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Colombia Division, arrived on the Macabi 
September 13 from Kingston. Inasmuch as 
his baseball reputation precedes him, we 
doubly welcome him to Santa Marta. 

And speaking of baseball—the Santa Marta 
Team is stalking about with sour visages and 
hissing “Foiled” to everyone who'll listen. 
After recently losing to Barranquilla by virtue 
of a home run in the ninth inning, they had 
eagerly awaited the arrival of September 4 
as the day when they would drink deeply 
from the cup of Retribution, Revenge, or what 
you will, Alas! On September 2 came the 
grievous news that, due to sickness of their 
players, Barranquilla would not be able to 
come over. I fear the local lads have not been 
oversympathetic toward their incapacitated 
rivals. But, this game is going to be played 
yet, and with the practice schedule, which 
every man on our team is strictly observing, 
we are not a bit afraid of the outcome. 

Mr. R. Forster of the Freight Traffic De- 
partment, New York, paid us a visit while in 
port on the S. S. Macabi. This, however, 
was barely long enough to give him glimpses 
of the Prado, the Club and the General Of- 
fice. From Santa Marta Mr. Forster pro- 
ceeded to Puerto Colombia and Barranquilla 
for the purpose of acquiring 2 more direct 
knowledge of the handling of cargo at these 
busy centers. 

For the first time since his promotion to 
New York, we have had the pleasure of wel- 
coming Mr. M. C. O’Hearn to Santa Marta. 
As usually seems to be the case, his visit was 
extremely short, for arriving Sunday evening 
by the good launch Alva from Barranquilla, 
he sailed back to Puerto Colombia on the San 
Jose Monday noon. We have no doubt, how- 
ever, that the opportunity of viewing the 
*xtensive developments now in progress in 
Barranquilla and vicinity, which will mate- 
rially affect shipping conditions in the near 
future, made Mr. O’Hearn’s trip very well 
worth while. 

Mrs. Mary Beasley is recovering from an 
operation for the extraction of tonsils recently 
performed in the Santa Marta Hospital. 
Mary didn’t complain so much about the dif. 
ficulty of free speech after the operation as 
the necessity of abstaining from food for about 
a week. And now they say George Griffin, 
seeing that Mary pulled through O. K., is 
considering a like venture. If George ever 
enters the hospital as a patient, they’ll have to 
apply the novocaine outside the door. 


When two egotists meet, it is a case of an 
I for an I. 


~—Wall Street Journal 
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Departures 


A truoucu they were not connected 
with the Company, few departures from this 
Division have caused as much true regret as 
that of the Carrikers and Miss Thelma Perry. 
Their coffee plantation in the hills, “Vista 
Nieve,” (from which the snow mountains are 
plainly visible) has always been open to us 
all, and many have enjoyed their hospitality. 
Mr. Carriker will go into business in the 
States. 

Another recent departure is that of Mr. 
E. K. Duke, our erstwhile Assistant Chief 
Clerk. He has been transferred to that allur- 
ing branch—Special Service. Although he 
has been in Santa Marta only a few months, 
this unfailingly good-natured gentleman has 
made numbers of friends. 

Mr. George Salt, our entomologist, leaves 
us October 16. Much though the genus homo 
may regret this, it is bound to cause great 
jubilation among the Invertebrata, for never 
have I seen a man of such relentlessness in 
hunting them down. Mr. Salt leaves us to 
take advantage of a National Research Fel- 
lowship at the Bussey Institute in Boston. 

Miss Marie Daley and Mr. Frank Slane 
both left for vacation on the S. S. La Perla 
September 27. Frank will join his family, 
who are already in Boston. 

Mr. George Dixon, General Foreman of 
the Construction Department, has resigned to 
accept the management of “Vista Nieve.” 
Mr. Dixon has left the Company, but he 
hasn’t left us. He may still be encountered 
jumping from cliff to cliff in the vicinity of 
“Vista Nieve.” We expect him to carry on 
the traditions of the place—or else!! 

Mr. Louis H. Waters, who has been hand- 
ling construction on the Line, is taking Mr. 
Dixon's place in Santa Marta. 


Arrivals 


On the other side of the ledger there js 
more cheerful news. 

The Colombia Division welcomes a new 
couple to the Family—Mr. and Mrs. C. de 
Stockbridge, who came to us from the Costa 
Rica Division. Mr. Stockbridge will replace 
Mr. Duke as Assistant Chief Clerk of the 
Accounting Department. 

Mr. and Mrs. C, G. Lippard have re- 
turned from vacation. Mrs, Lippard was 
away for four months. After two months 
of bachelorhood, the “Top Kick” checked out 
for the States also, 
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The S. S. Camito on September 30 brought 
back two of our best Farms advertisers— 
Messrs. Burns and Shoemaker. Burns was 
away two and a half months. We are all 
wondering how he did it. “Shoey” left the 
middle of March. ‘The old ankle, which had 
been the source of so much trouble, received 
expert attention, and we are all glad to see 
Shoey once more stepping high, wide, and 
handsome. During the latter portion of his 
time in New York, he worked on Pier 15. 
Thus he was able to gather a great deal of 
constructive information as to the viewpoint 
of the other end. 
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After two months’ vacation, Mr. Alister 
Maclaurin, Assistant Superintendent of Agri- 
culture, returned with a new morrocoyita— 
a strange object which has all the actions, 
though few of the earmarks of an automo- 
bile. More important still, he brought back 
a carefully guarded clipping from the London 
Times announcing his engagement to Miss 
Joan Mary Earle of Richmond, England. 
Miss Earle’s father served as Major of the 
British Army in Bengal, India. Mac was 
born and raised in South Africa. After the 
wedding they will live here in Colombia. 
How's that for covering territory ? 


Tela 


Progreso Rivals Capital in Celebration of National 
Independence Day 


“Cantemos a todo pecho 
La exaltacion del lugar 
Catrines y camisudos 
Venid todos a gozar” 


T HE above was the keynote of the invita- 
tion sent out-by the municipal authorities of 
Progreso in connection with the three day 
celebration held there in observance of the 
15th of September, Central America’s Inde- 
pendence Day. 

The celebration opened on the 14th with 
the raising of the Honduran Flag near the 
town plaza, while a band played the national 
anthem. Not the least interesting of enter- 
tainment features on this day was the football 
game (soccer) played in the morning between 
picked teams. In the afternoon Honduran 
teams from Tela and Progreso met in a base- 
ball match marked by the spirited enthusiasm 
of the fans. There is still some discussion 
a to the actual scores, but Tela was con- 
ceded the game. In the evening the much 
advertised “Gran Baile” took place in the 
theatre and it is safe to say that this was the 
outstanding feature of entertainment. Palms 
and colored streamers were used in decorating 
the auditorium, and the Stage decorations were 
arranged to conceal the marimba band which 
furnished music for dancing. One gained ad- 
mission to the auditorium only by presenting a 
neatly printed invitation that had been re- 
ceived a week prior to the celebration. 


On the morning of Independence Day 
crowds packed the theatre's auditorium to 
hear the speakers of the day. Included in 
the patriotic program were songs and recita- 
tions by the Progreso school children and 
band and marimba selections. The “Carrera 
de Cinta” took place in the afternoon. Beauti- 
ful horses rushing at breakneck speed at any 
time furnish a thrill, but when the rider has 
to stand in his stirrups and attempt to drive 
a small stick through a ring hung on a ribbon 
that is suspended from a wire, it certainly adds 
to the sensation; everyone joins in exclaiming 
over the ability of the riders, Prizes were 
awarded to the winners in accordance with 
age-old tradition, each prize being a silk sash, 
made and presented by one of a group of girls 
who had been chosen for their attractiveness. 
As the awards were made, the crowd voiced 
its approval or exclaimed over the particular 
merits of the tokens. Following the races a 
patriotic parade was led by the band. “Open 
House” was declared at this time, and the 
holiday aspect was heightened by the laughing 
exchange of pleasantries, the cry of vendors, 
and the discharge of firearms into the air. 

The dance in the evening was open to the 
public and long before dancing began the hall 
was filled to capacity. At this dance “El 
Charleston” and “El Black Bottom” were 
very much in evidence, and an innocent specta- 
tor was left a little breathless at the intri- 
cacies of dance steps he never knew existed. 

In relating the features of Progreso’s cele- 
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bration one must not omit to mention the fire- 
works on each night of the festivities, the 
roulette wheel with the Hawker’s cry of 
“Juego”, the ‘numerous “Hot Dog” stands, 
the side shows that enabled one to double his 
money or to win a bottle of champagne at the 
mere throw of a wooden ring, the Hollywood 
Inn, the hospitality of the citizens, the town 
decorations, and finally the proficiency with 
which the San Pedro Marimba played “In a 
Little Spanish Town”. 


More Golf 


“Wanted: A man who can tell a stymie 
from a dormy at a distance of 100 yards. 
Good opening for right person. Services re- 
quired to run sports column on golf.” 

It will soon become necessary to advertise 
the above if Tela continues her lively interest 
in the Scotch game. Last month's Unt 
FRUITCO told of the Boston Cup, presented 
to the Tela Golf Club by Dr. Barbour and 
Messrs. Brooks and Hammond. ‘The first 
annual tournament for possession of the cup 
is now in full swing. p 

The rules regarding this cup provide that 
the winner is entitled to possession only so 
long as he remains in the Division. Perma- 
nent possession is never gained, no matter 
how many times one person may win the an- 
nual competition. Thus the cup will be a per- 
petual reminder of its generous donors, and 
a constant stimulus to local golfers. 


Visitors: During the month of September 
Tela had the pleasure of entertaining the fol- 
lowing guests: Dr. R. C. Connor and Dr. 
H. C. Clark of the Unirep Frurr Com- 
PANY Medical Staff; H. V. Johnson, Secre- 
tary of the American Legation at Teguci- 
galpa; Mr. Lee, Consul General, United 
States Foreign Service Inspector; Mr. W. 
Williams; Dr. Malloy of the Rockefeller 
Foundation; M. C, O’Hearn, Vice Presi- 
dent; A. A. Pollan, Manager Santa Marta 
Division; and M. C, Laffie of the Boston 
Office. 

New Arrivals: Tela Division bas Mr. 
Gooch to thank for the following new men: 
Accounting Department—Francis Braniff, J. 
D. DeRoos, P. W. Esveld, W. C. Eyles; 
Agricultural Department—Charles Hewett: 
Merchandise—J. C. Grol-Janssen. 


A. Garsaud promised to submit for the 
magazine a story entitled “The Great Deci- 
sion or Ten Rounds in the Squared Circle” 
with an epilogue by J. Dempsey. (Note— 
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A special messenger just announced that this 
manuscript was lost.) 


H. G. Hogaboom (four out of five Hen- 
nery) having become a full-fledged urbanite, 
is no longer commuting between Tela and 
San Alejo. 


R. P. (“Mac”) MacFadden, Chief Clerk 
of Guaymas Office, has been assigned to the 
Exportation Department, vice W. B. Nazro 
who is on vacation, 


Mr, E. A. Ames, Superintendent of Agri- 
culture, Mrs, Ames, and their children, sailed 
for the States about the middle of September, 
Mrs. Ames will remain in Florida with Mar- 
garet, Carleta, Donald and Robert during 
the Winter school term, 


Mr. A. J. Chute, Assistant Manager, Mr. 
E. F. Speh, Chief Engineer and Superinten- 
dent of Railways, and Mr. M. S. Gibson of 
the Legal Department left for Boston via 
New Orleans September 24. This fact is 
noted in case there is a continuation of the 
discussion of the relative merits of seersucker, 
linen and khaki as a protection against New 
England (or was it New York?) elements. 
Any further information from Northern Divi- 
sions will be considered confidential—tem- 
porarily, 


Tela fight fans again wish to convey their 
hearty thanks to the local members of the 
Tropical Radio Telegraph Company, and to 
Mr. V> T. Mais for broadcasting returns 
from the Dempsey-Tunney bout. 


x 
Sp IRT, which still keeps the flag of ideal- 
ism flying, is perhaps the most saving grace 
in the world at the moment, with its spirit of 
rules kept, and regard for the adversary, 
whether the fight is going for or against. 
When, if ever, the spirit of sport, which is a 
spirit of fair play, reigns over international 
affairs, the cat force, which rules there now, 
will slink away, and human life emerge for 
the first time from the jungle. 


Joun Gatswortny. 
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United Fruit Company Steamship Service 
WILuiAM Newsome, Vice PRESIDENT 


IN CHARGE OF STEAMSHIP OPERATIONS, 


Remincton G. PLuMeEr, 

Manacer STEAMSHIP OPERATIONS, 
Boston 

Artuur G. Dunninc, Marine SUPERINTENDENT, Boston 


Daviy H. Younc, Superintrenpent New Construction, Boston 


A. D. Livincsron, Port Captain, New York 
WituaM M. Rose, Port Caprain, New Or.eans 
Tom Smirn, Port Captain, SAN Francisco 


H. Harris Rosson, SUPERINTENDING ENGINEER, New York 


Stanton G. Tirrany, Su 


Steamships 
A bangarez 
Atenas 
Calamares 
Camden 
Carrillo 
Cartago 
Castilla 
Coppename 
Esparta 
Heredia 
lriona 
La Marea 
La Perla 
La Playa 
Levisa 
Limon 
Macabi 
Manaqui 
Maravi 
Mayari 
Metapan 
Parismina 
Pastores 
San Benito 
San Blas 
San Bruno 
San Gil 
San Jose 
San Mateo 
San Pablo 
Santa Marta 
Saramacca 
Sixaola 
Suriname 
Tela 
Tivives 
Toloa 
Turrialba 
Ulua 
Zacapa 


Captains 
W. A. Card 
E. W. Holmes 
H. Spencer 
E. Bornholdt 
4. Thompson 
G. A. McBride 
W. H. Fagen 
J. Shiell 
G. Eppelman 
L. Burmeister 
t. F. Beyer 
J. C. Jackson 
J. C. Scott 
Harry Irvine 
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. D. Robbins 

J. Minister 

. W. McLellan 
Laverty 
O'Neil 

P. Ritchie 

R. Glenn 

. M. Macdonald 
H.. Grant 


SPADAHPOASMRDI! 


*. J. Mathers 
Petersen 
N. Bauer 
. E. Adams 
*. O. Barratt 
. 4. Hansen 
. W. Shears 
P. Hansen 
sen 
A. Dalzell 
W. Whidden 
dward Baxter 
. C. Towell 
. J. Close 
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Wituiam A. IncHAM, Port ENGINEER, New York 
Epwin A. YANDELL, Port Enotnerr, New Or.eans 
PT. MAINTENANCE AND Repairs, New York 


Chief Engineers 
R. M. Stoddart 
Andrew Hall 
W. J. Banner 
Bert Taylor 
W. E. Sutherland 
David Findlay 
H. F. Rodenberg 
A. J. Olsen 
T. McAuley 
G. Smart 
C. Johnson 
C. B. McGhee 
Chas. Killion 
N. S. Esplin 
M. J. Leary 
M. Casieras 
C. Jones 
G. T. Lockhart 
G. W. Houston 
R. J. Quiery 


Fred Tyler 
T. C. Jolly 
W. J. Davison 


W. J. Heins 
O. Williams 
C. Neill 

W. Steen 

H. Haeselich 
A. P. Muniz 
J. Marley 

iW’. Englebert 
HF. Honniball 
B. Ritchie 

O. 8. Coleman 
L. H. Ayers 
W.J. Morgan 
4. W. Patterson 
D. K. Romaine 
F. J. Blamey 
J. Elder 
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By Buckner Beasley 


The Tropical Tramps | 
| 
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I HE call of the land that gives you birth is a theme that’s oft been sung ; 
How she reaches her hands to her wandering sons through every land and tongue; 
How she beckons them in, from floe to fen, from mountain and valley and plain, 
And the hill man seeks his native peaks, and the sailor seeks the main. 

But there's never a land that holds a man with clutch that never yields— 
The frozen North, or Western plains, or balmy Southern fields 
With a hold as strong or an arm as long as the slumbrous land that lies 
And dreams her age-long Summer through beneath the tropic skies. 


Oh, we are the men they tell you about if you come to the tropic zone, 
The men you'll meet on trail or street wherever the trade wind's blown; 
We swing our beds in manacca sheds, or we sleep in a long “pit-pan”; 

“Tropical Tramps”, we pitch our camps and live wherever we can. 

Our road we take through the jungle brake o'er the ceiba's twisting roots; 
We follow our dreams on a thousand streams, through the maze where the bamboo shoots; 
We tempt the path of the rapid's wrath, where the whirlpool shifts and boils, 

Or filch our gains from the sun-scorched plains, nor flinch from their bitter toils. 


We take our rest on the mountain crest, and search the valley's sweep; 

We flout the wave and a watery grave beneath the coral deep; 

From shoal to shoal we pan for gold; we test the sandy bar; 

Our boats we drag ‘round the jutting crag where the hidden rockribs are. 

We seek our way through a twilight gray ’neath the jungle’s vaulted gloom, 
Where the dog-ape howls, and the “white-face” scowls, and the painted orchids bloom, 
Where the jaguar steals his silent way through fetid fen and brake, 

And shimmering rainbow flash reveals the deadly coral snake. 

But soon or late, as sure as fate, a day will come around 

When we yearn for the scenes of the yesteryears and sigh for our native ground; 
We watch the ships that come and go, and the yearning grows and grows, 

Till our hearts’are bent with sole intent on the Winter hills, and the snows. 

In bitter guise we curse the skies that frame the Southern Cross; 

We curse the land and we curse the strand where the restless combers toss 

Us up and down, from bay to sound, through the stress of a tropic year, 

And we rave and rage at the wanderlust that bound and brought us here. 


So we wander back on the beaten track to the paths our childhood trod— 

The village green, the Court House square, the bridge and the old churchyard; 

Old friends we greet from street to street; we praise their roads and farms, 

But the days grow long and we miss the song of the trade wind in the palms. 

We miss the flop of a lazy sea: the sweep of a sea-rimmed sky, 
The crash and sweep of the hissing deep as the Norther bellows by: 
We miss the haze on the blue lagoon, and the mist wreaths in the hills. 

And we bend to the call of the jungle wall, nor reck of her manifold ills. 


"Tis a land of dreams and sunlit gleams, this land along the Line, 

It weaves a spell that you cannot quell; it drugs your soul like wine, 

Though you sail away to the break-o-day, or the trail of the setting sun, 
Your steps will turn with a ceaseless yearn, and end where the trail begun. 

For there’s never a land that holds a man with clutch that never yields— 

The frozen North, or Western plains, or balmy Southern fields— 

With a hold as strong or an arm as long as the slumbrous land that lies 

And dreams her age-long Summer through beneath the tropic skies. 
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Sunshine Camp in Cambridge 


An Account of a Summer Class of Undernour 


Exe reise and Re st by Hilbert F. Day, 


ished Children Treated hy Heliotherapy, Diet, 


M.D., President of the Cambridge Anti-Tubere ulosis 
Association, Member of the Faculty of the Harvard Medical School, 


and of the Surgicel 


Staffs of the Cambridge Hospital, Boston Dispensary and Peter Bent Brigham Hospital 


Dr. Day's article, of which extracts are 
printed herewith, appeared in the May, 
1927 issue of “Hygeia” (press of the Amer- 
wan Medical Association). The article 
deals with the treatment of undernourished 
children, in which bananas and milk played 
an important part. 


In this article Dr. Day states: 

“Every city and town in the United States 
has in it a number of undernourished children, 
and the health organizations throughout the 
country are doing their best to bring this group 
up to normal. In this work Cambridge, 
Mass., has been a leader. * Fa hei iy 

“From the time of its organization in 1903, 
but particularly during the last ten years, the 
Cambridge Anti-Tuberculosis Association has 
carried on its work in cooperation with the 
school authorities and every community health 
interest. It has recognized that the school has 
become the center of the health program, the 
teacher a new and important factor, and the 
school child the messenger of public health. 

“Of the 23,000 school children of the city, 
there are annually selected by school nurses 
and examined by physicians 1.000 underweight 
and undernourished children. * * * * 

“The largest group is the one that makes 
up the summer day camps. The first of these 
camps Was organized in the summer of 1917 
and contained 100 children. In ten years the 
number has increased so that during the sum- 
mer of 1926 there were two camps, each num- 
bering 400 children. They were really health 
schools for training children in better health 
habits and were organized, each in a large 
school building, with ample surrounding park 
and playground space, * * * 

“During the summer of 1926, for the first 
time, a fourth division was formed to include 
a small group of undernourished children 

with family history, environment or tendency 
that threatened tuberculosis. They were 
given heliotherapy a portion of each week 
day, during a period of eight weeks between 
the Fourth of July and Labor Day. 


“The class was limited to twenty and girls 
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detween 9 and 12 years of age were chosen 
so as to have a more uniform group with 
which to work, * * * * 

“The studies of Rose show that for chil- 
dren of this age and w cight the daily require- 
ment is approximately from 1,600 to 2,000 
calories, and that a desirable proportion is 
trom four to five times as much carbohydrate 
and twice as much fat as of protein, with, 
of course, ample supply of vitamins and the 
essential mineral salts. The daily menu, in 
selection and amount, was planned on this 
basis. 

Milk and Bananas Are Good Team 

“The gain of the class can be ascribed to a 
well proportioned diet rather than to any one 
article of food. Milk was the most reliable 
staple in the menu. Bananas were added be- 
cause of both their nutritional, and, when 
used with milk, their complementary value. 

“Locke in his ‘FOOD VALUES’ gives 
the following analysis of caloric values of 
these two foods: 

Carbohydrate Fat Protein Calories 
Milk (1 glass). . 45.1 81.8 29.8 157 
Banana (average 

MECVRT, ... 113.7 “73° 64 209 

ROR Secs. 158.8 89.1 36.2 284 

“This indicates an ideally balanced and 
highly, nutritional ration. That bananas and 
inilk were an important item of which they 
never tired in their diet is evident in a char- 
acteristic picture of the class. 

“From such a short experiment, it is impos- 
sible to say what part of it was most beneficial. 
These children gained faster than did similar 
children who were in the large summer school 
camps without systematic heliotherapy, and 
certainly more could have been accomplished 
in an all-day camp instead of one that was 
held only from 9 to 5 daily. The importance 


of a nutritious and well selected diet needs 
no emphasis. 


“The children improved in every way, grew 
more alert, less nervous and more interested 
in everything, Their appetites improved and 
they learned to eat and like a variety of foods, 
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some new to them. Also, they learned many 
health lessons, some cooking, and carried into 
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their homes and the community a strong and 
telling influence for good health.” 


Banana Man Captures Gold Cup 


Sven Salen, owner and skipper of “May Be”, and his boat which captured the 
Scandinavian Gold Cup 


A BRILLIANT victory in which all 
Scandinavia is taking pride was the capture 
from the United States of the Scandinavian 
Gold Cup for 6meter boats by May Be, 
owned and sailed by Mr. Sven Salen. The 
races were sailed during the last days of Sep- 
tember, and the fate of the cup was not de- 
cided until the seventh race, which took place 
on October first. 

Mr. Salen is Manager of the Steamship 
Department of the A.-B. Banan-Kompaniet 
of Stockholm, Sweden. This company is en- 
gaged in the business of importing bananas, 
receiving its supply from Elder & Fyffes, Ltd., 
the English subsidiary of the Unrrep Frutr 
Company. The bananas are transshipped at 


Bremerhaven and Rotterdam to vessels which 
are under Mr. Salen'’s management. 

According to the deed of gift, the cup goes 
to the boat which first wins three races. Seven 
European nations challenged for the cup, and 
the contests were among the most exciting 
aquatic events of the year. Sweden with 
May Be captured three races. Finland won 
two and Norway won two. The United 
States, Great Britain, Denmark, Holland and 
Italy were unplaced. 

Mr. Salen with his crew of three experi- 
enced sailors had a hard time to lift the cup. 
The excitement during the last contest can be 
imagined. Sweden, Finland and Norway each 
having two races, a victory for one of them 
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decided the international event and settled 
where the races would be held another year. 
With Mr. Salen’s third victory the cup has 
gone to Sweden and the races will be held in 
Stockholm next year under the auspices of the 
Royal Swedish Yacht Club. ‘ 

This year the races were on Long Island 
Sound and were sponsored by the Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian Yacht Club. America has already 
decided to send a boat abroad to attempt to 
duplicate the feat of the 6-meter Lanai which 
lifted the cup last year and brought to our 
waters seven of the sportiest European boats 
to contest for it. 


AN interesting anecdote is being told of 
how the cup winner was given her name. Mr. 
Salen was asked if he thought he would win. 
He answered, “Perhaps.” This question was 
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addressed to him just when a name for the 
crack contender was being discussed. “Why 
not name her ‘Perhaps’?” thought Mr. Salen. 
That name, however, did not sound so good 
to him in English as “May Be’’—and that is 
how the boat came to have her name. 

Mr. Salen proved to be one of the most 
popular skippers ever entertained by Amer- 
ican yachtsmen, and his victory brought him 
the heartiest congratulations and best wishes. 
The native courtesy which is so characteristic 
of him was evidenced such things as his 
complimentary visit to Mr. Cutter, President 
of the Unrrep Frurr Company, He made 
a place in his crowded schedule for a hurried 
trip to Boston from New York just to greet 
Mr. Cutter in person. Fifteen minutes later 
he was on his way back to New York to keep 
an engagement with Prince William of 
Sweden, himself a noted sportsman. 


Practical Agriculture Taught at 
Honduras 


Tue picture shown is that 
of the Agricultural School at 
Berichichi, Ulua River, Hon- 
duras, which has been estab- 
lished there by Mr. M. M. 
Garcia, a large planter of the 
Ulua River Valley who sup- 
plies his fruit to the Tela 
Railroad Company. Mr, Gar- 
cia is one of the oldest  resi- 
dents of the Valley, and is 
very progressive and successful 
in his business ventures. For 
many years he has enjoyed the 
most cordial relations with the 
Tela Railroad Company, and 
numbers his friends by the 
score all through the Com- 
pany, including the Officials of 
the General Office. 

At the Berichichi Agricul- 
tural School Mr. Garcia is making rapid strides 
in the teaching of Practical agriculture to the 
young men and boys of Honduras, and is not 
neglecting the girls either, giving them practical 
training in domestic science, He is very serious 


Berichichi, 


in his purpose of helping these young people 
learn how to earn their own living in their own 
country from the soil and is enabling them to 
make a start in life equipped with the right 
Principles of living and working. 


Boston 


General Offi ¢ 

The Crystal Room of the Hotel Kenmore 
provided a delightful setting for a Unt- 
FRUITCO Club dance on Friday evening, Sep- 
tember 30. 

Music was furnished by Art Ruben’s or- 
chestra, and to those familiar with its excel- 
lent quality nothing more need be said. 

Mr. Bernard Drury and his fair partner, 
Mrs, Eunice Gilbert, were the winners of the 
prize awarded in an elimination dance, fol- 
lowing which the lucky pair performed an 
exhibition dance. Despite the terrific strain 
upon his innate modesty, the redoubtable Bar- 
ney acquitted himself most creditably. 

The antics of Jack Griffin with his many 
freak instruments proved a decided innova- 
tion, and the music which he extracted from 
everything from a balloon to a dishpan was 
extraordinary. 

A buffet lunch designed to satisfy the taste 
of the most jaded epicure was served. 

To the female contingent of the Club, 
headed by the lady members of the Board 
of Governors, the Misses Hailwood, Hunter 
and Whalen, by whom the affair was wholly 
engineered, we acknowledge that its pro- 
nounced success has set a golden mark at 
which the sterner (?) sex must aim. Let us 
entreat that they promote many of these func- 
tions in the future as their efforts in this 
instance prove beyond question that mere man 
offers but mediocre competition, 


Once more we are learning to conjugate 
verbs and concentrate on nouns and pronouns 
as spoken by the sefior from Spanish lands. 
The class for the advance of Espafiol in our 
midst has begun, and already we meet col- 
legiate-appearing students in the corridor, 
note-book under one arm, and a “pursuit-of- 
knowledge” attitude. Are we interested ? 
Well, the enrolment list is growing; the class 
begins at 8:00 A. M, and we arrive at 7:45. 

The “Welcome” over our door has been 


quite apropos these past few weeks as we had 
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so many visitors stopping in to say “Hello” 
to the General Office. As witness: Messrs. 
T. A. Kerrigan, Havana; D. J. O'Sullivan, 
Castilla; R. B. McElroy, New Orleans; A. 
W. Mills, New York: M. J. Reagan, Banes; 
C. E. Rollins, Barrios. 

Charlie Laffie has just returned from a trip 
to Guatemala, Jamaica, and thereabouts and 
though we haven't heard much of his trip, 
Charlie comes back to the States with a very 
steady and sure aim—for he leads the bowlers 
with an individual average of 100. 

The other night, while “listening in” to the 
concert of the Merry Milkman Quartette, 
although very sleepy and tired we really do 
think we heard the following correctly: “We 
will now hear from our merry basso, who will 
render the final selection, “Thanks Be to 
God’.” 

With these engaged and near engaged cou- 
ples going about at the General Office we do 
think they appreciated, perhaps more than any- 
one else, the romantic effects of the lights at 
the dance held at the Hotel Kenmore on the 
30th of September, 


Accounting Department 


Members of the Bowling Team set out to 
prove themselves masters of the art and the 


‘first display took place on the 29th of Sep- 


tember. There were about 60 present and 
the results of the evening's accomplishment 
were posted in a conspicuous place on the bul- 
letin board. Many of those mentioned on 
said poster were of the opinion that the rating 
might have occupied a less conspicuous posi- 
tion. 

Any tropical tramp will tell the world that 
“having once lived six months on rice and 
beans, the Tropics will eventually call you 
back.” Be that as it may, the lure of a south- 
ern sky and the call of a southern sea proved 
too much for the Misses Annie Caillouette 
and Lillian Smith, who sailed for Cuba on 
the S. S. Tivives, October 1, to become mem- 
bers of our Preston Division. 
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The last lingering line of vacationists has 
set forth on the trail to days of idle dream- 
ing and “post-card-itis.” We watch them go 
with the realization that there'll be a “glad 
to be back” light in their eyes when vacation 
is done and they are back with us once more. 

The occasion of Miss Vesta Burnett’s en- 
gagement was observed on Friday, September 
9. Twenty-five of the “girl friends” met in 
front of the entrance at One Federal Street 
and the ensemble promenaded to the Ambassa- 
dor, where the party supped royally and at 
zreat length, after which, adjournment was 
nade to Winthrop, where the Misses Eleanor 
stahr and Frances Mellin acted as hostesses. 
"Tis hard to say, even after a period of much 
discussion, who had the better time, the bride- 
to-be, or the girl friends. 

Incidentally, we offer additional names to 
the list of benedicts. Messrs. Bezanson, May- 
hew, Lehrer, Blatchford and Campling went 
forth from the office singing, “Here comes the 
Groom”. Verily, this is the month of orange 
blossoms and bouquets! We may not have 
the opportunity to congratulate each individu- 
ally; we therefore take this means of doing 
$0. 


Engineering Department 


Mr. T. P. Simmons of Puerto Castilla has 
been with us for several days. We are very 
glad to have had his cooperation and to have 
received the benefit of his experience in various 
project studies. This has afforded us also the 
desired opportunity of demonstrating the Com- 
pany Engineering Office system and practice 
which has been developed here in its relation 
to the problems referred to the Tropical Divi- 
sions for field data and investigation reports. 
We rely upon the Divisions to see and antici- 
pate our need for accurate and full informa- 
tion upon which to base our designs, esti- 
mates and appropriation schedules, 

Mr. E. F. Speh was present at the Con- 
ference at Swampscott and seems to like Bos- 
ton well enough to remain with us for a 
while. 

Mr. T. J. Barnett has moved up into the 
suite on the top floor harbor-view side of the 
Engineering Office. We are also pleased to 
welcome his able secretary, Miss Jean L. 
Bassey, who is so well known here, as she is 
at Puerto Castilla. 

Mr. R. Ferris of Costa Rica was an Engi- 
neering Department visitor whom we were 
pleased to meet. Mr. Ferris is working with 
Mr. E. W. Sibley on the design of a new 
coffee beneficio for Costa Rica to take care 
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of the output of our coffee plantations. 


Mr. M. M. Marsh, Mr. L. E. Weaver, 
Mr. A. A. Pollan, Mr. R. H. Goodell and 
“Chuck” Rollins were also welcome visitors 
to the Department. 


Word from the Cable Bureau: “No news 
is good news.” 


Research Department Notes 


P roressor E. F. HOPKINS of Cor- 
nell, who has been with us for two months, 
carrying out respiration studies on bananas, 
has returned to Cornell to resume teaching. 
We all enjoyed Professor Hopkins’ stay with 
us, and we are hoping for his return again 
next Summer when college is closed. 


Mr. L. H. Allen, of Cornell, who has 
been carrying out some work on the stomata 
of bananas in connection with his Master's 
degree, has returned to Cornell to finish his 
researches. 


Dr. W. H. Eddy of Columbia University 
recently visited the laboratories and told us 
something of the interesting work he and 
his colleagues are conducting in connection 
with bananas. Dr.’ Eddy, among other 
things, is investigating the nature of the pro- 
tein in bananas. ‘This work is very impor- 
tant from the standpoint of nutrition, because 
proteins differ in nutritive value depending 
upon their amino acid content. 


College days were recalled by the boys in 
the “lab” when Dr. Knudson of Cornell con- 
ducted a seminar during which Professor 
Hopkins explained the purpose of the respira- 
tion studies on bananas and discussed some 
of the results obtained thus far. 


Mr. H. von Loesecke suffered the misfor- 
tune of having some glassware break in his 
hand, which cut quite a piece out of his finger. 
It is coming along fairly well but he is both- 
ered considerably by having one hand all 
wrapped up in bandages. 


The Untrep Frurr Company has just 
established a fellowship for one year at Cor- 
nell University to cover work by a graduate 
student upon special investigations of bananas. 


The Research Department was well repre- 
sented at the Annual Conference of the 
Unirev Frurr Company held at Swamp- 
scott, papers on the Department being pre- 
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sented by Dr. Reinking and Mr. Dellen- 
baugh. Mr. Minchin presented a paper upon 
Banana Sales Research which showed that a 
salesman, like anyone else, can look at things 
from the research standpoint. The papers 
were well received and resulted in very in- 
teresting discussions among the representa- 
tives of the various tropical and domestic 
divisions present. 


General Office Library Review 


A good book is the precious life blood 
of a master mind.”—Milton. 


+ HE Library service is available to every 
employee of the Company. 

You will find here not only books on his- 
tory, travel and diplomacy, but very valuable 
books and magazines on all phases of busi- 
ness. We also have some fiction books. 


If you desire a book that is not in the 
Library, simply give the name of it to the 
Librarian and it will be obtained for you in 
a very short time from the Public Library. 


Bring your reference questions to the Li- 
brarian. We may have in the Library the 
very material which will answer your ques- 
tion. If not, we can obtain it from other 
sources, as we have been able to secure the 
cooperation of experts from other business 
libraries as well as from the Public Library. 


Fiction 


Caprains 1n Conruict, by Robert Upde- 
graff. “F 


A novel which presents in a thrilling story, 
vividly told, the development of this business 
generation. A book “which has set the whole 
business world talking,” and one which is in- 
teresting and stimulating as well as highly 
instructive. 


Tue Dark Roap, by Harold Bindloss. 


A swift-moving tale of love and adventure 
laid in the colorful jungles of the Caribbean 
coast. 


Book of the Hour 
Mornincs tn Mexico, by D. H. Law- 


rence. 


A group of eight delightful verbal pictures 
of Mexican life at its most informal, under 
such titles as “Walk to Huayapa,” “Market 
Day,” and “Corasmin and the Parrots.” 
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Travel 


PANAMA OF Topay, by 4. Hyatt Verrill. 
1927. 

A vivid and authentic description of this 
Republic by a man who has been engaged for 
many years in exploration and scientific re- 
search throughout the length and breadth of 
this locality. Its history, government and re- 
sources, its cities and their inhabitants (their 
lives, customs and habits) are dealt with in 
an unprejudiced and impartial manner. 


Business Correspondence 


PrincipLes oF Business Warrrine, by 7. 
H. Bailey Whipple. 

A book which presents in a very readable, 
clear and concise manner the necessary char- 
acteristics of the good business letter. Chap- 
ter IV of this book gives an excellent article 
on the art of writing a good report. A book 
which the writer of business letters should 


find most helpful. 
Foreign Relations 


CARIBBEAN INTERESTS OF THE UNtrep 
States, by Chester Lloyd Jones. 1927. 

The presentation in a popular form of a 
brief and clear outline of the varied phases 
of Caribbean development, social, economic 
and political, especially as they bear upon the 
interests of the United States. It is “the first 
volume in this field” and because of its au- 
thority, and at the same time its popular style, 
should prove of great value to anyone inter- 
ested in this subject. 

Foreign Investments 

AMERICAN Foreicn INVESTMENTS, by 
Robert W. Dunn. 

A classification and presentation in outline 
form of some of the facts relating to foreign 
investments as they stand today. “A breaking 
up into understandable units of the several 
billion dollars representing the present invest- 
ment of the United States citizens beyond the 
seas.” 

Business Magazines 

The following is a list of valuable and well 
known business magazines which you may 
obtain at the Library: System: The Maga- 
tine of Business, Nation's Business, Harvard 
Business Review, The Financial Digest. 
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Something About Ships 
for the Landlubber 


(Contributed by the Marine Department ) 


Tonnage Explained 


There are five kinds of tonnage in use in 
the shipping business. They are: Dead- 
weight, Cargo, Gross, Net, and Displacement 
Tonnage. Following is a short descriptive 
paragraph on each kind. 

1. Deadweight Tonnage expresses the 
number of tons of 2,240 pounds that a vessel 
can transport of cargo, stores, and bunker 
fuel. It is the difference between the number 
of tons of water a vessel displaces “light” 
and the number of tons. it displaces when 
submerged to the “load line”. Deadweight 
tonnage is used interchangeably with dead- 
weight carrying capacity. A vessel’s capacity 
for weight cargo is less than its total dead- 
weight tonnage. 

2. Cargo Tonnage is cither “weight” or 
“measurement”. The weight ton in the 
United States and in British countries is the 
English long or gross ton of 2,240 pounds. 
In France and other countries having the 
metric system a weight ton is 2,204.6 pounds. 
A “measurement” ton is usually 40 cubic feet, 
but in some instances a larger number of 
cubic feet is taken for a ton. Most ocean 
package freight is taken at weight or measure- 
ment—(W/M) ship's option. 

3. Gross Tonnage applies to vessels, not 
to cargo. It is determined by dividing by 100 
the ‘contents, in cubic feet, of the vessel’s 
closed-in spaces. A vessel ton is 100 cubic 
feet. The register of a vessel states both gross 
and net tonnage. 

4. Net Tonnage is a vessel’s gross ton- 
nage minus deductions of space occupied by 
wccommodations for crew, by machinery, for 
navigation, by the engine-room and for fuel. 
A vessel's net tonnage expresses the space 
available for the accommodation of passengers 
and the stowage of cargo. A ton of cargo in 
most instances occupies less than 100 cubic 
feet; hence the vessel's cargo tonnage may ex- 
ceed its net tonnage, and, indeed, the tonnage 
of cargo carried is usually greater than the 
gross tonnage. 

5. Displacement of a vessel is the weight, 
in tons of 2,240 pounds, of the vessel and its 
contents. Displacement “light” is the weight 
of the vessel without stores, bunker fuel, or 
cargo. Displacement “loaded” is the weight 
of the vessel plus cargo, fuel, and stores. 

For a modern freight steamer the follow- 


UnirFruiteo 


ing relative tonnage figures would ordinarily 
be approximately correct: 


Pounds 
Net; tonnage ©2025... 0.005 ... 4,000 
Gross tonnage ............ .... 6,000 
Deadweight carrying capacity. ... 10,000 


Displacement, loaded ..... about 13,350 


A vessel's registered tonnage, whether gross 
or net, is practically the same under the 
American rules and the British rules. When 
measured according to the Panama or Suez 
tonnage rules most vessels have larger gross 
and net tonnages than when measured by Brit- 


ish or American national rules. 


The Annual High Seas Roll 
Call of the American Red 
Cross 


In accordance with the custom established 
several years ago this Company has agreed to 
again take part in the Annual High Seas Roll 
Call of The American Red Cross. The drive 
for contributions is conducted on board our 
various steamers and donations are accepted 
from passengers and members of the crews, 
at any time between Armistice Day, Novem- 
ber 11, and Thanksgiving Day, November 24. 

It may be of interest to our readers to know 
that this drive is conducted on board all steam- 
ers owned or operated by the various steam- 
ship companies of this country. The High 
Seas Roll Call has been supported most cred- 
itably by our steamship personnel in previous 
years and in 1926 we were by far the high- 
est in returns, with a total contribution of 
$2,824, or nearly double that of the steam- 
ship line occupying second place with a total 
contribution of $1,524. 

This work is, of course, most deserving of 
our heartiest cooperation, and our entire 
steamship personnel has always shown the 
greatest of interest and enthusiasm in carry- 
ing the drive through to a successful con- 
clusion. Supplies are now being sent out for 
1927 and we are confident that our results 
this year will equal, if not surpass, our success 
of previous years. 


Weatherology 


A rainbow in the morning— 
Sailors, take warning; 

A rainbow at night 

Is the sailor's delight, 
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Radio 


Mae. HAROLD A. SEARS, Second Ra- 
dio Operator of the S. S. Saramacca, joined 
the benedicts on September 15. His co-part- 
ner;in this rebellion was Miss Marie Athey, 
a ‘charming young lady from Mobile, Ala. 
We wish them much happiness. 

Miss C. I. Fullmer, Secretary, New Or- 
leans Office, has returned from a very pleas- 
ant vacation spent on the Gulf Coast. 

Mr. Frank Dean, temporarily assigned Ra- 
dio Operator at the New Orleans Station. 
also left the ranks of the believers of single 
blessedness. He chose as his life partner a 
winsome Miss from Quincy, Florida, Miss 
Thelma Grimes. We hope that their adven- 
ture will bring them many years of happi- 
ness. 

Mr. Roy S. Hood, formerly of the Mana- 
gua Station, has been temporarily assigned 
to the New Orleans Station. 

Mr. H. O. Easton, General Superinten- 
dent, New Orleans, is still wandering around 
his old hunting grounds. We are hoping that 
he will return to New Orleans in time for a 
real Thanksgiving dinner. 

Mr. W. K. H. Red, Chief Operator of the 
Bluefields Station, arrived in New Orleans 
September 23, en route to Boston. 


Mr. E. L. Commagere, Assistant General 
Superintendent, New Orleans, has returned 
from the Boston Conference. From what he 
tells us our Boston friends certainly know 
how to take care of southern visitors. 


Mrs. Vance Nall, wife of our Radio In- 
spector, called on us a few days ago and 
brought their husky young son. We are try- 
ing to secure a photograph of him to show 
our friends of other Divisions just what kind 
of babies the New Orleans Radio Department 
raises, 


New Orleans 


be 

Men may come and men may go”, is 
not only the song of the brook, but it would 
seem to also be that of the Accounting De- 
partment of the New Orleans Division, for 
many have come and many have gone since 
the magazine last heard from us. And now 
still more are going, 


ee 
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One of our chief losses lately was that of 
Mr. J. P. Munn, formerly Chief Clerk. Mr. 
Munn has been transferred to San Francisco 
as Division Accountant and while we regret- 
fully bid him “Au Revoir” we sincerely con- 
gratulate him and wish him continued suc- 
cess. The employees of the Department pre- 
sented Mr. Munn with a farewell gift of a 
white gold watch beautifully engraved with 
his initials. The department heads and their 
assistants also gave him a surprise with a stag 
supper which will long be remembered by 
those who were fortunate enough to be among 
those present. 


Mr. M. J. Cousins of this Department is 
also being transferred to San Francisco as 
Chief Clerk, and our best wishes attend him. 

Mr. P. J. Meunier, formerly Assistant 
Chief Clerk, succeeds Mr. Munn as Chief 
Clerk and Mr. George DeJaham (better 
known as Parrain) is now Assistant Chief 
Clerk. Our congratulations are warmly ex- 
tended to both gentlemen, and in double 
measure to Mr. Meunier, who is starting out 
on two new jobs at once, for he joined the 
ranks of the Benedicts on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 18, when he was married to Miss Hilda 
Morris. 

Every cloud has a silver lining, however, 
so while we were stil] hewailing the loss of 
our friends Messrs. Munn and Cousins, our 
silver lining appeared in the form of our old 
friend Thomas J. Birney, who returned to 
the General Accounting Bureau after having 
been in Butte with the Fruit Dispatch Com- 
pany for over a year. 

We have had weddings galore this Sum- 
mer, Mr. R. M. Wambsgans, Purser, S. S. 
Heredia, married Miss Nancy Ransom in 
June and started the epidemic. 

Mr. Walter G. Lester of the Payroll Bu- 
reau married Miss Marie Louise Willoz in 
the early part of July. 

On July 21, our good friends Lillian 
Schultz and Nick Razza of the Freight Ac- 
counting Bureau, set sail on the sea of matri- 


mony. We all miss “Lil” very much and 
envy Nick his good tortune. Mr. and 
Mrs. Razza spent their honeymoon cruising 


the Caribbean on board the S. S. Cartago. 


Miss Alice Andry was next to embark and 
the Purchase Accounting Bureau was deprived 
of the last girl in the Bureau when she mar- 
ried Mr. Lawrence Nichols. 


Deepest sympathy is extended to Mr. J. E. 
Weber and family on the death of his mother, 


‘September 11, 


SS Se oust nT ewe 


Captains in the Making 
By William M. Rose 


Port Captain, New Orleans 


vi" ITH science as its ally the steamship 
world has attained an amazing degree of ex- 
cellence in the vessels which are built today. 


Next in importance to providing thoroughly 
equipped vessels of the latest type, is the selec- 
tion of trustworthy captains to guide the des- 
tiny of its ships. 

Entrusted to the care of the Captain are 
great responsibilities—the lives of all on board 
and the safe delivery of the ship's cargo. The 
captain is the owner's agent and solely re- 
sponsible for the Company's property under 
his command. 

In the days of sailing ships when a vessel 
completed a long voyage and returned safely, 
very few, if any, questions were asked as to 
the operation of' the vessel while away from 
the home port; her safe return was credited 
to fair winds and good fortune. The fact 
that she had reached home with a fair-sized 
cargo was sufficient cause for general rejoicing. 

Contrasting the methods of the old days 
with those employed today in the operation of 
modern steamships, we find a remarkable 
change has taken place. Today a steamship 
company is able to tell to the smallest frac- 
tion the cost of operating every department 
of a ship. By means of this detailed account- 
ing system great economies in operation are 
effected. It is the duty of the captain to co- 
Operate in every way possible so that satis- 
factory results may be secured. 

The captains of the Unirep Frurr Com- 
PANY rank with the very best of the present 
day master mariners who sail to all parts of 
the world. They are the product of that well- 
known school of discipline, whose routine is 
hard work and endurance, two assets so neces- 
sary in the making of a captain—and whose 
reward is well-merited responsibility in com- 
mand of a fine steamer. 

The outside world knows little of the cap- 
tain and his officers, except as they appear on 
sailing morning. After boarding a ship and 
locating his room the Passenger usually saun- 
ters about the decks, surveying his new tem- 
porary home, Curiosity eventually gets the 
better of him and he commences to wonder 
=e oe Spy res 
In many cases it is the iad Five Apia 

Pt Mae : Passenger’s first ex 
perience at sea. He finds the bright, trim 
uniforms very attractive. One by one he 
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picks out the men for whom he is looking. 
He soon becomes familiar with the officers ot 
the various departments and forms his con- 
clusions about them. First impressions being 
of the utmost importance, the passenger must 
see officers of immaculate appearance, with 
“dash” and “snap”. ‘The reaction of the pas- 
senger in that case is favorable and imme- 
diately a feeling of confidence possesses him, 
and he feels he will be carried safely to his 
destination. If, on the other hand, he sees 
an officer who is untidy, with shoulders 
slouched and moving about as if it were an 
effort—without interest or purpose—his im- 
pression is bound to be unfavorable. Further- 
more, such an impression once formed may 
never be erased, regardless of the length of 
time he may remain a passenger on the ship 
or how efficient the captain and other officers 
may be. The man of neat appearance re- 
flects lasting credit on himself, on his ship, 
and on the company which employs him. 

Young men ustially have some idea of the 
goal they hope to reach. The romance of 
the sea appeals to many boys, but too fre- 
quently they are discouraged by their families. 
Others, of a more adventurous and inde- 
pendent spirit, overcome obstacles and follow 
the path they have chosen for themselves. 
Their indomitable spirit often prompts others 
to lend them a “helping hand”. and they rise 
rapidly, having pride in their service and, of 
course, eventually reaching their goal. 

The time has passed in which the Amer- 
ican boy was not considered adapted to the 
sea. The American lad has proved that he 
can become as good a seaman and officer as 
the youth of any other country. All he needs 
is the opportunity, and encouragement to fol- 
low his natural inclination, which has been 
amply provided since the American Merchant 
Marine came into existence. But the call of 
the sea is heard by the youth of all nations 
—all are given an equal chance to prove their 
ability, and in time to step into the com- 
mand of a proud ship. 

“he pages of history are filled with tales 
of the part captains of ships have played; in 
fact, this country was discovered and founded 
by adventurous and hardy followers of the 
sea; and today the industrial world looks to 
Its captains to make each voyage a practical 
page in the history of her progress, 


Freight Traffic Department 
EDUCATIONAL TRIPS 
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EEING is believing.” 

In order that employees of the Freight 
Traffic Department might have first-hand in- 
formation and see for themselves our opera- 
tions in the Tropics, concerning which they 
had previously only heard and read. and in 
line with the general Company policy of edu- 
cation, we have sent nine of our employees 
to the Tropics during the past Summer. 

Mr. V. J. Kennedy, Head of our Statisti- 
cal Department, sailed from New York on 
the S.-S. Mayari on May 6 for Santiago, 
Kingston, Puerto Colombia and Cristobal. At 
Cristobal he transferred to the Toloa and re- 
turned via Havana to New York. In this 
way he visited, though rather hurriedly, to 
be sure, most of our important tropical traf- 
fic ports. 

The information Mr. Kennedy thus per- 
sonally secured through his trip and the im- 
pression he derived by visiting the ports will 
enable him to more fully appreciate the con- 
ditions brought out in the statistics he prepares 
and will further enable him to recognize the 
reasons for the figures included in the Freight 
Department's budget. 

Mr. E. Tudela, Soliciting Freight Agent 
who calls particularly on the Spanish-speak- 
ing trade, was sent to Havana this Summer 
for the purpose of becoming acquainted with 
the conditions relating to the solicitation of 
cargo in Havana. He called upon many con- 
signees in Havana and brought back with him 
an entirely new view-point of the situation 
confronting solicitors in the Cuban capital. 

Mr. N._ Rodriguez, Soliciting Freight 
Agent attached to the Havana office, made a 
trip to New York and, in company with Mr. 
Tudela and other New York solicitors, called 
upon Havana shippers here. Thus the send- 
ing of Mr. Tudela to Havana and Mr. 
Rodriguez to New York has helped to tie 
up the relationship between our New York 
and Havana soliciting organizations and be- 
cause of these two trips each organization has 
become more fully acquainted with the diffi- 
culties of the other. 

Mr. D. Pollard, who keeps our solicitation 
records showing the amount of tonnage 
shipped by all firms over Unrrep Fruit Com- 
PANY and other lines, for the sake of experi- 
ence took a trip in the capacity of Assistant 


Purser on the S. §. Maravi to Puerto Colom- 
bia, Cristobal and Kingston, 

Mr. F. Creighton, Booking Clerk, for the 
same reason went on the S. S. Mayari as As- 
sistant Purser, to Banes, Puerto Colombia, 
Cristobal and Kingston. Previous to his trip 
he had heard considerable about the Banes 
Canyon, but not until he sailed on the Mayari 
and visited it himself could be appreciate fully 
why steamers which are longer than our sugar 
ships cannot proceed to Banes with cargo. 

He saw the operations at Puerto Colombia, 
Cristobal and Kingston, and because he is now 
more thoroughly conversant with facilities at 
those ports he is certainly better fitted to book 
cargo for our steamers than he was prior to 
the trip. 

Mr. G. J. Van Noy, Traveling Freight 
Agent, made a trip similar to Mr. Kennedy’s, 
except that his two steamers were the Ma, abi 
and the Pastores. It is needless to say that 
the information he gleaned will be of con- 
siderable value to him in his solicitation, 

Mr. H. Schultze, Soliciting Freight Agent, 
visited Santiago, Kingston, Puerto Colombia, 
Cristobal and Havana. 

Mr. R. Forster, Soliciting Freight Agent, 
made a trip similar to Mr. Van Noy’s and 
Mr. Schultze’s. 

Mr. A. J. Cooper, Chief Rate Clerk, vis- 
ited Santiago, Kingston, Castilla, Tela and 
Barrios and from Barrios went to New Or- 
leans. From New Orleans he proceeded to 
Havana and spent about a week in the Havana 
office, reviewing the newly established con- 
ference rates with our Havana organization. 
From Havana he returned directly to New 
York. Mr. Cooper's trip to Central America 
enabled him to become acquainted with our 
facilities at Central American ports, and his 
stops at New Orleans and Havana were espe- 
cially valuable in view of the rate conditions 
surrounding those two particular ports, 

Mr. M. Tunison, Statistical Clerk, as As- 
sistant Purser, made a round trip on the 
Macabi. : He Visited Santiago, Kingston, 
Puerto Colombia, Cartagena and Port An- 
tonio. 

Solicitors are our salesmen and the more 
they know about the service they have to 
sell, the better equipped they are to sell it. 
The Freight Department has always made a 
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practice of educating its employees so that they 
may be ready to assume greater responsibility 


and eventually fill advanced positions. Due 
to the technical nature of the work of the De- 


partment and the specialized training it re 
quires, it is essential that it be manned by 


UNIFRUITCO 


employees who have been trained in the de- 
partment. The sending of employees to the 
Tropics on educational trips is simply a fur- 
ther step in the general program of education 


adopted by the Department's heads. 


Intimate Interviews 


Second Radio Oper 


Am very fond of experiments and re- 
search work 


The Captain likes me 


r S. S. Meloripe 


The Chief is very considerate 


And I hope to win the heavyweight relay 
championship 


—Drawn by J. K. B. Adamson, Second Operator S. S. “San Gil” 


Harry M. Dexter 


I { ARRY M. DEXTER'S steamship 
ence began in the employ of the Grace Line, in 
February, 1913. Mr. Dexter served as Purser 
on several of the steamers of that Line plying 
between New York, Chile, Peru and the Argen 
tine. He was Purser on the Condor when she 
was sunk during the War by the German raider 
Karlsruhe, After being held as for 
twelve days on board the raider he was finally 
landed at Teneriffe, Canary Islands. He re 
turned to the United States about two months 
later via Liverpool, England, and became af 
filiated with the Unirep Freir Company on 
March 10, 1916. Since that time he has served 
as Purser on the steamers 7’ nadores, Pastores, 
Ulua, Toloa, Abangaret. Turrialba, Tivives, 
Santa Marta and Zacapa. On May 27, 1917, 
Mr. Dexter enlisted in the U. S. Army. After 
his discharge he reentered the service of the 
Unirep Frurr Company in May. 1919. He 
was transferred to the Accounting Department 
at Preston, Cuba, in August, 1922, returned to 
the New York Division in October, 1924, and 
again acted in the capacity of Purser until trans- 
ferred on August 1, 1925, to the Chicago Pas 
senger office. 
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Closer Contact with Headquarters via Air Service 
By Harry M. Dexter 


Ticket 
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LOSER contact with headquar- 
ters.” The meaning of this sentence can only 
be appreciated by those situated a long dis- 
tance from the home office and who in times 
of emergency bemoan the delay which occurs 
because of the distance separating them from 
“the powers that be”. It js only fitting in 
this age of progress and speed that every 
method of bringing about closer contact be 
utilized and no better means could be desired 
than that of the air mail, air express and air 
passenger transport services. 


Air mail service between New York and 
Chicago was inaugurated July 1, 1925, and 
has proven a satisfactory means of saving a 
considerable amount of time and money in 
the exchange of communications between these 
Two Cities. 


By telegraphic service, a ten word message 
from Chicago to New York and a ten word 
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reply amount to at least $1.20, whereas by 
utilizing the air mail service correspondence 
of unlimited length may be exchanged at a 
total cost of 20 cents—a minimum saving of 
$1.00 on each interchange of messages. Points 
in the United States a thousand miles apart 
are now “overnight” from each other, via air 
mail. Additional advantages of this service to 
be considered as compared with other means 
of communication are the perfect privacy it 
affords and the absolute accuracy of trans- 
mission, 


Air express, the fastest shipping transport 
in the world, was started September 1, 1927, 
by the American Railway Express Company. 
This service makes available for the delivery 
of merchandise at economical rates, all the 
advantages of speed and safety that the air 
mail affords for the delivery of letters. 


The air express rates are based on a weight 
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of 4 ounces and upon a measurement of not 
more than 50 cubic inches to each quarter of 
a pound. For example, on a package measur- 
ing 10 inches by 14 inches by 3 inches, and 
weighing 2 pounds, destination New York to 
Chicago, the rate is 25 cents per quarter 
pound. Multiplying these measurements 
gives 420 cubic inches, which, divided by 50, 
gives 8 2/5. This package would be assessed 
9 times the quarter pound rate, or $2.25, 

Air passenger transport provides safe, fleet 
service between our most important cities. 
Thomas Cook & Son, for instance, offered the 
public in connection with the recent heavy- 
weight championship contest held at Chicago 
a sport air tour from Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia or Baltimore, to Chicago and re- 
turn. The trip included a choice ringside 
seat, room with bath at Chicago's largest 
hotel, with meals and all conveniences en 
route. The inclusive rate for this thrilling 
pleasure trip was $575.00. 


A number of steamship companies have 
shown considerable interest in the projected 
use of airplanes to land passengers from ocean 
liners a day or so before the ship is due at 
port; doubtless there will always be a suffi- 
cient number of impatient people to justify 
the practice. 


Secretary Hoover maintains that the ad- 
vancement of “Commercial Aviation” is a 
matter of national importance second only to 
the development of the great water projects, 
including the Lakes to Gulf waterway. It 
seems only natural that a progressive com- 
pany such as the Unrrep Frurr Company 
with offices scattered from Boston in the east, 
New Orleans in the south, and San Fran- 
cisco in the west, will utilize not only the air 
mail service but the other branches of com- 
mercial aviation as well. The company is 
already using airplanes to some extent in the 
Tropics and no doubt the day is near at hand 
when our executives wishing to make a quick 
trip from Boston to New Orleans, let us say, 
will “hop off” around noon time and arrive 
in the “Southern Metropolis” in time to par- 
take of a good old southern dinner. 
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Passenger Dept. Notes 


New Orleans 


A 
Ma H. C. HICKS, Assistant Passenger 
Traffic Manager, accompanied by Mr. Wil- 
liam M, Gause, recently appointed Traveling 
Passenger Agent, made a ten days’ trip 
through the southeast, during which they 
visited Louisville, Montgomery, Nashville, 
Birmingham, Atlanta and other points. They 
report that while travel as a whole has been 
somewhat stagnant during the past few 
months, general business conditions seem to 
be improving and transportation people are 
more optimistic. The Caribbean cruises are 
becoming better known each year. A number 
of schools and colleges are showing keen in- 
terest in them from an educational stand- 
point, and during the coming Winter and 
Spring it is expected that several colleges in 
the south will feature a cruise of the Great 


White Fleet. 


Mr. Hicks and Mr. Gause will leave in a 
few days for a trip through the southwest, 
in the course of which they will visit all the 
important points in Texas and Oklahoma. 


Dliza, an old-time Virginia darky, was 
always doing favors for people. She never 
considered herself first. During her teens and 
20’s she had worked steadily as a maid for 
several large Virginia families and she began 
to consider marriage as a change from the 
“humdruminess” of life, as she called it. A 
young Negro swain who had paid her much 
attention finally asked her to be his blushing 
bride, and she, answered “‘shuah.” 


At last the wedding was over and the bride 
and groom were supposed to be off on their 
honeymoon. So, naturally, Eliza’s employer 
was surprised when she returned the same 
day to resume her work. 


“Why Eliza,” she was asked, “how is it 
you are not on your honeymoon; weren't you 
married ?” 


“Yes, Ah was married all right,” Eliza re- 
plied. “But Ephraim wanted to go to Mem- 
phis, and Ah had been theah befo, so Ah let's 
mah sistah go in mah place.”—The Kable- 
gram. 
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Purchasing Department 


THE INFLUENCE OF UNITED STATES PURE FOOD LAW 
ON PURCHASES 


By Irving Morris 


Mucu water has flowed under the 
bridge since packers were permitted to pack 
Mashed Turnips in fancy shaped jars, using 
artificial coloring and coal tar flavors, label- 
ing their product as “Pure Jam” and selling 
it to the consumer without question or chal- 
lenge. 

This has all been changed by our Pure 
Food Laws, which began functioning in 1906. 
These made it a criminal offense to pack ar- 
ticles of food with labels misrepresenting the 
contents. The government specifications for 
the first few years were rather lenient, but 
each year they have become more and more 
drastic in their requirements. 

For instance, up to 1926, a jar of jam 
could be labeled “Pure” if it contained a 
named fruit, with the addition of a pectin base 
of some other fruit, usually apple, and sugar. 
In 1926 this was changed so that the label 
“Pure Jam” could appear only on a com- 
bination of at least 50 per cent. of the named 
fruit and the balance pure cane sugar. The 
same is true today of practically all canned 
and preserved fruits. 

Fruits to grade fancy, choice or standard 
must contain a certain number of pieces to 
each tin and a certain quantity of sugar. The 
size of the fruit and the quantity of sugar are 
governed by the grade. For this reason, the 
consumer, when purchasing a tin of “CHOICE” 
fruit, is today guaranteed uniform quality un- 
der any label. The flavor of fruits or vege- 
tables may vary according to conditions gov- 
erning growing and preserving of each pack; 
for instance, String Beans picked and packed 
on a clear day may have an entirely different 
flavor and appearance than they would if har- 
vested in the same manner and packed on a 
cloudy or rainy day. Under modern methods 
of preserving, the degree of heat applied in 
cooking is varied to meet the condition of the 
day. 

No less an authority than Walter H. Eddy. 
Professor of Physiological Chemistry, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, states that 
the canning process does not diminish mate- 
rially the normal vitamin content of fresh 
vegetables and fruits, although the flavor may 
be slightly changed. 

Two very necessary articles of diet which 
are seldom canned are Potatoes and Onions. 


The former are grown in many varieties, but 
the best known are the Cobblers, the first 
available of each new crop, which are round 
and irregular in shape with deep eyes, and the 
Green Mountains, which are oval and smooth 
with shallow eyes. Of these two varieties, 
the latter is preferable, when obtainable, on 
accoumt of superior quality and minimum 
waste. The Cobblers are grown from Florida 
to Maine and the Green Mountains com- 
mercially in New York and other northern 
states. 

The usual varieties of Onions shipped to 
the Tropics are the domestic Reds and Yel- 
lows, which are grown in all parts of the 
United States, and importations from Egypt. 
Of the three varieties, the Egyptian is the fin- 
est for tropical use because of its firmness and 
keeping qualities. The domestic article js 
usually purchased in 45 Ib. “Texas” crates 
and 100 lb. “Navy” crates, while the Egyp- 
tian Onion is shipped in the original packing 
—100 Ib. bags. These are only obtainable 
from April to July. 

All Potatoes and Onions are purchased on 
government standard specifications, the 
Potatoes grading No, 1 being from 134” dia. 
up, and the Onions of the same grade. from 
1%” up. On government specifications for 
both items, 6 per cent. tolerance is allowed, 
whether for size or quality. Both of these 
articles are inspected on our dock by a li- 
censed inspector, for our own protection. 

Two other important articles used in large 
auantities are Lard and Lard Compound. Our 
demands for Lard are for the “Pure hard re- 
fined” and “Chicharron”. The former is put 
through a series of cloth filters and comes out 
of this process a pure white. The Chicharron 
has a dark and grainy appearance and a de- 
cided hog flavor. Lard Compound is com- 
posed of beef tallow and cottonseed oil 

Government inspection is maintained in all 
plants rendering and refining Lard, and all 
batches must bear the approval of the govern- 
ment. 

It will be seen from the above that the 
United States government is watching out for 
the health and welfare, not only of its own 
citizens, but also of the citizens of those 
countries to which American goods are ex- 
ported. 
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OUR FOREIGN 


I+ may not be generally known that our 
purchases are not confined to products manu- 
factured or grown in the United States, but 
extend to almost all parts of the world. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1926 the value of materials 
purchased and shipped from sources other 
than the United States approximated one- 
quarter of our total purchases. We cover 
either through our own purchasing agents or 
representatives the important business centers 
of the world and are constantly in contact 
with these markets by cable or correspondence. 
Materials purchased abroad are for use in new 
construction and maintenance work as well as 
re-sale in our own stores to our employees or 
the nationals in communities in which we op- 
erate. By entering foreign markets we are 
able, because of the low wage scales and manu- 
facturing costs existing in other countries, to 
buy certain articles at better values than sim- 
ilar goods made or grown in the United States. 
In many cases our foreign purchases include 
items not made in or native to this country. 
The range of goods purchased abroad is wide, 
varying, for example, from rice to railroad 
equipment. 

From China and Japan we buy large as- 
sortments of oriental goods—silks, rugs, mat- 
tings, slippers and novelties. Rice, which we 
buy in cargo lots, comes from Siam, Burma 
and French Indo-China. Jute bags for use 
in shipping sugar in our Centrals Boston and 
Preston come from India. From England 
and Wales we purchase chinaware for our 
steamers and for tropical use; wire and man- 
ila rope, railway cars, wines, beers, liquors, 
hams, biscuits, jams, candies, leather luggage, 
saddlery, woolen suitings, cotton print goods, 
hats and cretonnes. Denmark furnishes us 
with butter; Sweden with matches, orange and 
grape-fruit wrappers, cream separators and 
roller bearings. Candies, watches and novel- 
ties are purchased in Switzerland. In Italy 
we buy fancy groceries, wines, tomato paste, 
straw and felt hats. France furnishes us with 
fancy groceries, liquors, wines, perfumes, soaps, 
fancy silks and dress goods; Holland, butter, 
cheese and beer. In Norway we obtain sar- 
dines, butter and milk. Spain furnishes us with 
olive oil, wines, canned tomatoes, alpagates 
(rope shoes), shawls, linens, etc.; Czecho- 
Slovakia with bent-wood furniture, chinaware, 
toys and cheap jewelry. We purchase in Ger- 
many glass and chinaware, cutlery, paper, beer, 
steel rails, barbed wire, sheet steel, cane knives, 
machetes, lanterns, car wheels and medical. . 
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supplies. From Austria we procure bent- 
wood furniture and small novelties; from Bel- 
gium window glass, table glassware, cutlery, 
sewer pipe, earthenware, hosiery, and steel 
rails; from Ireland, linens, stout and whiskey. 
Scotland also furnishes a portion of our whis- 
key requirements. From Mexico we purchase 
garbanzos, beer and fuel oil; from Canada, 
cement, codfish, butter, potatoes, whiskey, oats, 
flour and canned salmon; from Cuba, cigars, 
cigarettes, beer and rum. 

A visitor to our Tropical Divisions will find 
on our steamers napkins, table-cloths and 
towels from Ireland; cretonnes and tapestries 
from England; and in our Tropical commis- 
saries he will see on the shelves a wide assort- 
ment of materials which come from distant 
lands, as well as those which are manufac- 
tured or grown in the United States. 


The Merchandise Conference 


Tue second biennial conference of 
Unirep Frurr Company Merchandise Sup- 
erintendents and Purchasing Department of- 
ficials assembled in the offices of the Pur- 
chasing Department in New York on Sep- 
tember 12. The conference remained in ses- 
sion through September 24. 


Mr. Walter L. Long presided during the 
first week of the conference which was de- 
voted to the discussion of a previously ar- 
ranged program covering buying, shipping, 
selling, accounting, personnel and general sub- 
jects. Messrs. Harloe, O'Dowd, Schultz, 
Dillon, Leonard and Dr. Deeks attended ses- 
sions at which matters relating to their de- 
partments were discussed. In Boston during 
the second week, at Mr. Cutter’s invitation, 
members of the convention conferred with 
head office officials on matters of general in- 
terest affecting merchandise operations and 
policy. The Boston session was terminated 
by a dinner at the University Club tendered 
by Mr. Cutter. 


In addition to the consideration of the topics 


outlined in the program, the superintendents 
devoted considerable time to visiting various 
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November, 1927 


suppliers and manufacturers, buying for their 
Divisions seasonable and Christmas goods. 

It is felt that these conferences are of great 
benefit to the Merchandise and Purchasing 
Departments, affording an opportunity to ex- 
change ideas as to selling methods, standard- 
ized practice and the discussion and elimina- 
tion of routine difficulties; while the oppor- 
tunity to visit the New York market stimu- 
lates business through the offering of latest 
styles and fresh goods in our tropical stores. 

Those present at the conference were: 
H. W. Wing, Preston: R. V. Sara, Banes; 
W. M. McDonald. Guatemala; E. H. Burn- 
ham, Tela; V. Mcelnnis, Truxillo; M. J. 
Thomas, Costa Rica; K, W. Harding, Pan- 
ama; J. R. Kansas, Colombia: J. P.. O’Gal- 
lagher, Havana; T. W. White, New Orleans: 
V. deP. Goubeau, Boston; H, R. Lewis, 
C. E. Rollins, L. S. Sisto and members of 
the Purchasing Department. 


Fruit Dispatch 


Aucust 21 was the day of days with the 
Detroit Bunch of the Fruit Dispatch Com- 
pany, for it was then that its first annual pic- 
nic was held at the Masonic Country Club. 
The office personnel, their families and a few 
friends made up the party which numbered 
about twenty-five. 

In sending us an account of the picnic, 
Mr. M. A. Heingartner. Assistant Man- 
ager wrote: “Did we have fun—I’l] say we 
did! We all met at Resident Manager 
Reiff's home in the morning and proceeded 
by autos to the grounds. A ball game was 
soon started and our genial stenographer, 
Miss Mabel Neilson, was elected umpire 
(or should it be umpiress?). ‘The game al- 
most ended in a riot as our fair umpiress exer- 
cised her womanly privilege of changing her 
mind quite frequently. Resident Messenger 
J. J. Hayes struck out three times but he 
says that was due to the terrible umpiring. 
But would you say it was her fault if he 
missed ‘em a foot? We tried to get Cashier 
Hutchison in the game but being of a mild 
disposition he didn't care to enter the fracas. 
We think he wanted to stay out so he could 
get a start on us when the call for “eats” 
came, Mr. Reiff and myself engaged in a 
game of horseshoe. I was just a “set-up”, 
He sure is some barnyard golfer but some 
day I'll beat him good and then you can get 
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out an “Extra” magazine about it because that 
will be news. 

“Well, finally, the call for “eats” came, 
Outside of a few bruises no one was seriously 
hurt in the rush. There were fried chicken, 
corn-on-cob and fifty-‘leven other things. We 
have to take our hats off to the ladies in the 
party that got up that feed. 


“Besides the games there were bathing, 
golfing, etc., and when evening came we were 
a tired bunch and glad to call it a day with 
everybody agreeing that we had a wonderful 
time, unanimously voting for another party 


next year, 


A 
Ma. IRVING K. WARD, President of 
the Fruit Dispatch Company, and Mr, 
William Newsome, Senior Vice President of 
the Unrrep Frurt CoMPANY, are making a 
tour to the west coast. They are visiting 
Branch Offices along the northern route and 
will visit others as they come east over the 
southern route. They are accompanied by 
Mr. Louis M. Porter, General Trafic Man- 
ager of the Fruit Dispatch Company. 

Mr. N. R. Latham has returned to the ter- 
ritory with which he became familiar as a 
cashier for the Fruit Dispatch Company. He 
is now representing the Dealers Service De- 
partment with headquarters in Richmond, 
Va., covering certain cities and towns in the 
Richmond and Raleigh territories. 

Mr. Latham has always enjoyed a reputa- 
tion for being a hustler, and a news item 
which reached us recently makes us feel cer- 
tain that he will live up to this reputation. 
The news item we refer to follows: 


“Mr, and Mrs. W. A. Robinson announce 
the marriage of their daughter, Irene Viola, 
to Mr. N. R. Latham, which took place on 
Saturday, September 17 at 7:30 P. M.. at 
the parsonage of the First Baptist Church at 
Duluth. The ceremony was performed by 
Dr. W. Holt Smith. After the ceremony a 
wedding dinner was served at the Spalding 


Hotel.” 

Mr. L. W. Vetter is rapidly acquiring the 
distinction of being the most traveled man 
in the Dealers Service Department of the 
Fruit Dispatch Company. In the words of 
the small town newspaper, he has “accepted 
& position” as a member of the western Deal- 
ers Service crew which is working at present 
in the Missouri Valley under the direction 
of Mr.. J. L. English. Before this change 
he was for a short time in the Richmond and 
Raleigh territories, 
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Mr. F. H. Pupke has been transferred 
from Relief Cashier and Relief Traveling 
Auditor for the Fruit Dispatch Company to 
the domestic Traveling Auditor's staff of the 
Unrrep Frurr Company. 

Mr. G. D, Egan, Messenger of the Fruit 
Dispatch Company at Portland, Ore., was 
married to Miss Erma DeLight of Holly- 
wood, Cal., on October first. The marriage 
took place at Vancouver, Wash. After the 
‘eremony the bride and bridegroom were en- 
iertained at dinner at the home of Mr, A. 
Hoffman, the Company's Acting Resident 
Manager at this Branch. During the din- 
ner the wedding was broadcasted over 
“KGW” and several selections were played 
by the Multnomah Hotel Orchestra in honor 
of the young couple. 


Baltimore 


Mr. Louis Vicari of the Sales Depart- 
ment, has concluded his vacation. His itin- 
erary included a few days at Atlantic City 
and a motor trip along the eastern shore 
of Maryland. 

Mr. J. J. Pittinger, Resident Messenger, 
is now enjoying his two weeks of leisure tak- 
ing in the sights about this vicinity. 

Mr. E. L. Krull, of the Messenger and 
Weighing Department of the Fruit Dispatch 
Company, has returned from Clifton Forge, 
Virginia, where he was stationed to handle 
shipments of Unnrrurr bananas during the 
icing season. 

A number of employees of the Baltimore 
Branch visited the “Fair of the Iron Horse”, 
which was held at Halethorne, Maryland, by 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in com- 
memoration of its one hundredth birthday. 
The Fair was educational and interesting. 

Making himself useful around the house 
with occasional trips to look at some farms 
was the way Algy Quayle of the Messenger 
and Weighing Department spent his vacation. 


Our sympathy is extended to Mr. T. A. 
Vaughan, Superintendent of the Messenger 
and Weighing Department, on the loss of his 
brother, John M. Vaughan, at New Orleans 
on September 20. 

Mr. Vaughan, who was an engineer, was 
57 years of age at the time of his death. He 
was for forty years engaged with the Louis- 
ville & Nashville R. R., and was third old- 
est_in point of service on the New Orleans 
& Mobile Division. 
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We were very sorry to learn of the death 
on October 20 of Mrs. Z. J. Riddick, mother 
of H. V. Riddick, of the Messenger & Weigh- 
ing Department, Fruit Dispatch Company. 
Mrs. Riddick, who was a prominent club- 
woman, died at her home, Chesterfield 
Heights, Norfolk, Va., at the age of 66. In 
addition to Mr. H. V. Riddick, Mrs. Riddick 
is survived by another son, a brother and two 
sisters, 


New York Division Notes 


Wer were very glad to receive Captain 
Dunning’s circular announcing the appoint- 
ment of Captain Tom Smith as Port Captain 
of the San Francisco Division. We wish 
Captain Smith every success in his new posi- 
tion. 

Captain “Connie” O'Neil has been trans- 
ferred from the S. S. Esparta to the command 
of the Metapan. 

Captain George Eppleman, formerly Mas- 
ter of the San Jose, has been transferred to 
the command of the Esparta. 


Mr. C. Rais has been transferred from the 
Accounting Department to the San Francisco 
Division. 

Captain C. C. Baldwin has been anpointed 
Manager of Terminal Operations of Northern 
Domestic Divisions. 

Mr. A. A. Pollan, Manager of the Colom- 
bia Division, who has been spending a short 
vacation in the States, sailed for Santa Marta 
on the S. S. Metapan November 2. 

Mrs. Paul West, wife of the Manager of 
the Cristobal Division, who has been enjoy- 
ing a short vacation visit to England, arrived 
on the Ile de France on September 27, to join 
Mr. West. Mr. West has been combining a 
business and pleasure trip in the States. Mr. 
and Mrs. West will return to Cristobal on 
the S. S. Pastores, sailing November 5. 
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